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the early sunlight of an autumn morning—an | William the Conqueror, we yet stood with valise 
October morning, clear, crisp, sparkling, with | in hand on the heights of Mont St. Catherine, 
just a suggestion of winter in its bracing atmos- | taking our last look preparatory to seeking the 
phere. Every spire and tower and gable in the | depot and taking a seat in the train that was ‘‘ to 
antique town was aflame with radiance; every | land’’ us in Caen. 

sail on the bosom of the Seine seemed touched | It had been two weeks since the gray cliffs of 
with splendor, and the river itself, rippling in | Normandy first greeted our eyesight. We had 
drowsy waves upon its sunny shores, flashed in | crossed the Channel on a lovely day, when the 
every wave and bubble, like molten gold. The | waters were as smooth as crystal, and everybody 
scene was one of enchantment. And beholding | sat or lounged on the deck of the clumsy little 
it all, our mind filled with the beauty and tke | steamer. Clearer, bluer skies were never seen ; 


historic associations which glorify almost every | the sun made the precipitous, frowning cliffs 
Vor. XIV.—11 


THE quaint o!d city of Rouen lay glittering in | street and building in the ancient capital of 
| 
| 
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dazzling, and in some cases lent to them fantastic 
shapes, as the shadows fell into hollows, making 
imaginary turrets and loopholes. The weather | 
since then had been delightful, and it had been 
improved. We had visited every place of celeb- 
rity in Rouen. We had studied the architecture 
of that model of Gothic art and decoration, the 
church of St. Quen, which one of the long-haired 
Merovingians founded, and which a Catholic 
archbishop finished in the time of the Reforma- 
tion; we had stood in dreamy meditation before 
the royal, ducal, and archbishopical tombs in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame; we had examined the 
carving on the Hétel Bourgheronde; we had vis- 
ited the houses in which Fontenelle and Pierre 
Corneille were born, and, last of all, with the 
‘«Procés de Jeanne d’Arc” in our hands, we had 
walked about the Place de la Pucelle where Joan 
of Arc was—not burned. What an age this is! 
Those iconoclasts would have us believe ‘‘ there 
is nothing true under the sun.’’ But what does 
it matter whether the Maid of Orleans was burned 
or not in Rouen? We only should lose the pic- 
ture of the heroic girl led to execution between 
her brutal guards, the flames girdling her with 
their red tongues, and the white soul of Joan 
rising amid the smoke to the bright blue heavens 
that looked down unclouded upon a scene which 
is the darkest stain on English chivalry in all its 
history of a thousand years. Better indeed for 
England and the character of her great nobles 
that it were not so; yet it matters not, we said. 
Her statue, of heroic size, adorns the square, and 
few there are whose hearts are not touched at the 
memory of the beauty, the patriotism of the 
peasant girl of Domremy, whose figure rises alone 
pure as that of a saint out of the greed, the sel- 
fishness, the lust and the cruelty of the dark 
fifteenth century in which she lived. 

The train for Lower Normandy left Rouen at 
noon precisely, and the eighty-five miles to Caen 
takes one more than two-thirds of the distance 
through the old province that the royal Carlo- 
vingian granted to Hralf the Ganger, in right of 


| Europe. 





conquest, though given as the marriage dower of 
his daughter, whom the daring freebooter married. | 
It is wonderful, when we think of it, how quickly | 
those fierce, roving sea-kings became civilized | 
cultivators of the soil. No race ever showed a | 
greater power of absorbing all the nobler charac- 
teristics of the peoples with whom they came in 
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contact than the Normans did. In less than a 
hundred years the country known as the ‘ Pirate’s 
Land’’ became the most flourishing realm in 
The culture of the Frenchman combin- 
ing with the old energy of the Northman was the 
promoter of a civilization that for two hundred 
years surpassed every other of Christendom. Cas- 
tles and cathedrals rose on every hand, and Nor- 
mandy became the home of a sovereign more 
powerful than his feudal superior, the King of 
France, and of a people industrious and enter- 
prising, who tilled the soil and patronized the 
marts of trade, and yet were too free to bow 
down to tyranny. 

Ever since that day Normandy has been famous 
as the garden of Europe, and travellers at the 
present time gaze upon its picturesque and beau- 
tiful scenery with the highest admiration. It is a 
pleasant thing to pass through this food-producing 
land, to see the laden orchards, the cattle upon 
the hills, and the valleys rich with corn. There 
are disadvantages in doing this by rail, and yet in 
the swift glimpses that you get from the car win- 
dows you behold all the best part of Norman 
country life. And in this season of the year, too, 
the variety of color spread over the landscape is 
most delightful to the eye; the low, blue hills 
tenderly interlacing one another; the green pas- 
tures by rivers, and the poppies in the goldea 
corn ; the purple heath, the orchards raining fruit 
that glitters red and brown and emerald as they 
fall, and the fields of colza, where the white head- 
dresses of the women flash in the sun like ‘‘silvery 
pigeons’ wings.’”’ It needed not the names of 
the railroad stations, nor yet the pages of our 
guide-book, to tell us that we were in Normandy, 
‘*my Normandy,’’ with its vines and flowers and 
joyous peasants. * 

How unlike are the scenes here presented to 
view to those which constitute picturesque and 
beautiful rural scenery in England and America! 
In Normandy the land is not enclosed. No 
hedges, fences or walls break the continuity of the 
surface, but vast tracks spread in every direction, 
divided into plats and squares of various sizes and 
forms, by the varieties of cultivation, like a vast 


| carpet of an irregular tesselated pattern, and 


varied in color by countless hues of brown and 
emerald. Vast forests are seen here and there, 
the venerable trees standing in rows, mathemati- 
cally arranged, as they were planted by their 
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ducal or royal owners sassy ~ years ago. hen. At the mating wu on the route the 
These were once royal demesnes and hunting | inevitable and ind gendarme _ the people 
grounds, and parks connected 
with the country palaces of the 
kings or the chateaux of the 
ancient nobility. Another thing 
that strikes the traveller, espe- 
cially if he is an American, is 
the absence of little farm-houses 
along the roadsides or dotting 
the slopes of the hills. The 
Norman cultivators of the soil 
live in compact villages, and 
daily you may see the laborers 
issue, in picturesque dresses, men 
and women together, from an- 
cient dwellings of brick or stone, 
to go miles perhaps to the scene 
of their toil. With the exception 
of these villages, and the occa- 
sional appearance of castles and 
country seats in the midst of 
vines and fine verdure, no habi- 
tations are seen. ‘I'he country 
at times seems a wide solitude, 
teeming everywhere, however, 
with fertility and beauty. 

There was much to create food 
for reflection to be noticed both 
within and without. Railway — 
travel in France is conducted 
much after the English manner, 
and both differ very much from 
our way. ‘The railroad isa go- 
vernment institution in those 
countries, and the officials all 
wear government liveries. This 
system doubtless has its disad- 
vantages; but the advantages are 
marked and decided. The cost 
of transportation is reduced to 
a minimum, there is greater 
punctuality, and the number of 
accidents is surprisingly less. 
We were struck also at the ex- 
treme courtesy of the railroad 
officials, a characteristic of the 
nation perhaps more than it is of erry 
the system. The French people CHURCH OF ST. PEILK, at Caen (ie KUNE VIEW). 


cannot help being polite, and every attention | back. No crowding, no jostling is allowed, nor 


is shown to travellers on the cars and at the | can a passenger be attended to the car even by a 
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single friend unless that friend begins the journey 
with him. People, however aged or infirm, must 
walk unassisted by any friendly hand to their car, 
though the courtesy of the conductor generally 
renders this apparent harshness much less unpleas- 
ant than it may be supposed. The arrangement, 
however, has many opposers, and it is understood 
that measures will be taken at an early date to 
influence legislation to abolish the custom, or 
ameliorate its severity so far at least as to allow 
friends to see each other off. 

Our iron horse galloped merrily over the dis- 
tance, and by four o’clock we arrived at Caen. 
We had passed many old towns with their quaint 
gables, their tottering houses, their Gothic ‘‘ bits,’”’ 
their projecting windows, carved oak galleries, and 
streets of time-worn buildings; but none so old 
and quaint and grand as the one we had just 
entered. Yet a feeling of disappointment damp- 
ened our anticipations as we got off at the station. 
In those broad, modern streets, those huge facto- 
ries, those long cars laden with cream-colored 
blocks of sandstone, the famous Caen building- 
stone, ready to go to Paris, to Lyons, to America 
perhaps—for some of the stone is already there, 


the Nassau Bank in New York city being built of 
it—there were no hints of the antiquity, the beauty, 
the romance which gives this wonderful old city 
more renown than any other in Normandy. But 
before we reached our hotel something of the older 
part of the town, something of the old Norman 


life and manner became visible. We passed 
groups of peasants wearing the identical steeple 
caps with the butterfly’s wings that four hundred 
years ago towered upon the heads of the gentle 
dames of London and Paris. All the native 
women wear this white headgear, and, contrasted 
with the gray kirtles and the bright ribbons, it is 
picturesque. To look at them is like looking at 
rare old pictures. Fashion reigns not here, or 
rather it is not subjected to change. The evanes- 
cent caprice of some high-born fair has given a 
national costume to the paysannes of Normandy, 
who have reverently copied for four centuries the 
head dresses worn by their mothers before them. 
A slow, brown river, covered with market boats 
and corn barges, the famous Orne, whose waves 
in the old time reflected the towers and battle- 
ments of’ many a proud Norman castle, flows 
through the city to the sea. We crossed by a 
stone bridge old enough and grand enough to 





have heard the tramp of the Conqueror’s war- 
horse ere he crossed the channel to win a king- 
dom and a crown from Harold the Saxon. Shops 
and houses lined each side of the bridge, after the 
fashion of the middle ages; shops with carved 
windows, scroll works, and antique signs before 
their doors, and quaint old houses with the odor 
of dead centuries about them. The Orne has 
other bridges, modern ones with high piers, lofty 
arches, and magnificent carvings; but to the visi- 
tor with historical tastes none of them can com- 
pare with the Duc Robert. The bridge was built, 
perhaps it would be better to say it is supposed to 
have been built, by that potent duke called Robert 
the Magnificent, and sometimes Robert the Devil. 
Robert was an ultra Norman; he had all their 
strong passions mingled with much of the grace 
of the Frenchman, and tempered still more by 
that growing spirit of chivalry which was yet to 
work wonders in Europe. His mother was a 
Breton woman, daughter of Hael the Third, who 
ruled as count over the province to the westward, 
whose deep green woods and wide plains were 
rich with the legends of Arthur’s and Merlin’s 
fame. But there was little of Celtic character 
in the fiery and magnificent Robert. The fierce 
wild blood of the old sea-king Hrolf descended 
straight down from father to son, untainted by 
any weaker current. The old Norse energy and 
spirit of adventure was only turned into new chan- 
nels. Robert improved his dukedom, built roads 
and castles, encouraged art and commerce, and 
then after having begotten the future conqueror 
of the tanner girl of Falaise, he took a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and never saw his duchy more. 

Le Pont de Duc Robert is the only thing in 
Normandy, with the exception of the old castle 
of Falaise, where the identical window is shown 
from which he first saw the beautiful Arlotta 
washing clothes in the stream below, that per- 
petuates the memory of the magnificent duke. 
It would be a fitting place where to muse his- 
torically if one was so minded. In the thousand 
years of its history it has witnessed many a scene 
of honor and blood, as well as of feudal splendor 
and baronial magnificence. Historic deeds of 
valor and deadly fights in the middle ages have 
at times obscured with dust and smoke the dun 
parapets that overlook the Orne. More than once 
have some of the ancient dukes marched over the 
stone arches, with banners flying, to make war 
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with a rebellious baron, or with the neighboring | dows full of flowers, and the laughing face of a 
counts of Maine, Anjou, or Brittany. In 1348 | girl leaning out to smile on her lover. 

the old bridge might have heard, if it had had We registered at the hotel d’ Angleterre, ‘‘ well- 
ears, the cannon of Edward Plantagenet thunder- | managed, central, and bustling,’’ so says our 
ing at the gates of Caen ; and it did feel the tramp | guide-book, and we found it tobe so, particu- 
of the English archer and spear- 
man who rushed over its stones 
laden with the plunder of the Nor- 
man city. Seventy years later its 
stone parapets echoed to the tramp 
of another kingly Plantagenet, the 
brave Henry V. When the English 
were driven out of Caen by the 
French under / jeune et beau 
Dunois, upon the Pont Duc Ro- 
bert was performed prodigies of 
valor, and in later times, during 
the religious wars, the old stone 
bridge over the Orne has been 
the scene of deadly struggles. 

Fair, smiling and peaceful the 
scene now looks, giving no hint 
of the long chapter of horrors it 
has mutely observed since the 
grand duke builded it. The river 
Orne flows silently under its arches, 
dreaming not of the brave spec- 
tacles its waves have reflected, and 
upon the tide which bore the fu- 
neral barge of the Conqueror and 
its mourning train; oval-faced, 
blue-eyed, lithe-limbed fisher girls 
row their crafts, and now and then 
a stately steamer plows its way to 
and from the long quays. The tall 
houses crowding the banks of the 
stream, rich in color, wonderfully 
preserved, with their wooden gables 
carved in the oak of the fifteenth 
century, speak of age, and of 
peace too. Of many of these ——— = : 
buildings Longfellow might sing = ee 
as truly as of Nuremberg: St. PETER’s CHURCH, CAEN (RIVER VIEW). 
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Stiianeclion tineiht Wp pitied apitbals larly the latter. The ‘‘summer season’’ was not 
Like the rooks which round them throng. over, and the hotels were well filled. Caen isa 
favorite resort for English families, and as board 
But at this hour, as the descending sun lights up | is cheap, they have taken possession of the town 
massive walls and solid oak timbers, one hardly | almost as literally as Edward the Third took it in 
has a mind for the background of history that | the fourteenth century: In a little French Pro- 
also illumines them. The eye sees only the | testant church English service is regularly per- 
creepers twining round the old eaves, the win-! formed Sundays, and the edifice is usually filled * 
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by an attentive audience. We went inte it once 
during our stay, and immediately felt at home; in 
fact so much so that we fell asleep. The Pro- 
testant church is an humble affair compared with 
some of its Catholic neighbors. 
of the latter in Caen that are extremely noble 
edifices, and indeed the city is characterized by 
nearly the same features that distinguished it in 
the fourteenth century, when that gossipy old 
chronicler, Froissart, described it as ‘large, 
strong, and full of draperies and all sorts of 
merchandise, rich citizens, noble dames, damsels, 
and fine churches.”’ 

Five hundred years or more have passed since 
Jean Froissart, with his scholar’s cloak about him, 
an ink-horn in his girdle, and a sword by his 
side, tall, courtly, noble, the friend of almost every 
prince in Europe, visited the Norman city ; and it 
is startling to think how little the place has changed 
since he wrote. Some new streets have been built, 
modern bridges span the tide of the Orne, fine 
promenades have been planted, broad squares 
ornament the city, and railroads bisect it and 
girdle it; but its prominent characteristics remain 
the same. ‘The chief town of the department of 
Calvados, with a population numbering more than 
forty thousand, the centre of the commerce of 
Lower Normandy and of the district for the manu- 
facture of black lace, Caen is commercially active 
and thriving. None of its population are idlers. 
That young Norman girl whose bright face glows 
under the white cap that half conceals her lustrous 
tresses, sings as she sits in the door, or under the 
flower-wreathed balcony ; but she labors too, put- 
ting all her power and energy into the little matter 
of knitting lace. And there are twenty thousand 
women like her, old or young, in and about the 
old town, who gain a livelihood by the same 
occupation. The names of some of them, if we 
knew them, might stir up chivalrous memories. 
There may be Bruces, and Percys, and Cliffords 
among them. Brave lineage is theirs, but they 
think not of feudal battles or gilded coronets. 
They sit and talk, and laugh and work, in the 
sun and in the shadow, and are happier doubiless 
than their ancestors were who followed escutch- 
eoned banners under Norman dukes and Planta- 
genet kings. 

But it is in the market-place where can best be 
observed the busy activity of Caen. Take up 

‘your position in the Place St. Pierre, and watch 








for one hour the surging, industrious population. 
On every side are seen the signs of productiveness, 
plenty and labor. The river is covered with pro- 


| duce; under tawny awnings and under gay ones 
There are many | 


are exhibited the wares of country and city. 
Mules and mild-eyed oxen come in from the hills 
and from the meadows, and the mellow fruits and 
the bright flowers gleam out amid the emerald 
leaves that shelter them. It is a beautiful, busy 
scene. ‘The numerous accents of Norman patois 
tingle the ear pleasantly ; the chorus of melodious 
laughter and of rough bantering voices harmo- 
nize well. It is like the gayety of a holiday, 
there is so much chattering, there are so many 
gay colors. One cannot help being struck with 
the living pictures to be see on every side. The 
varied characteristics of the different costumes 
heighten the effect of the picturesque, while the 
background of the picture, the tall spires of the 
cathedrals, the gables and turrets of Caen, make 
all together a scene truly enchanting, and un- 
matched anywhere save in Normandy. 

The women of Caen retain all the grace and 
beauty that distinguished their ancestors of the 
middle ages. I never have seen elsewhere such 
forms, straight, lithe, majestic, forms that had the 
strength of an athlete and the grace of a Diana. 
You may have seen such in your dreams, you may 
have fancied such as you thought of Nausicaa 
meeting Ulysses on the sea-shore, Atalanta speed- 
ing over the race-course, or Zenobia walking 
behind the golden chariot of her conqueror; but 
never with opened, undreaming eyes have you 
seen figures that surpassed those of the Norman 
girls of Caen. And this beauty is enhanced by 
the originality of their costume. The voluptuous 
bust of a Cleopatra loses none of the charms of 
its outlines under a tight bodice, and the limbs of 
a Phryne are not disguised by succinct petticoats, 
gray stockings, and low shoes. Under the tall 
white caps starched to wonderful stiffness I have 
seen framed girls’ faces fitted for the pencil of the 
missal painter. The type of beauty is generally 
blonde, but now and then among the blue-eyed 
descendants of the sea-kings you will see black 
gleaming orbs that will recall visions of Oriental 
nymphs that you have seen among the olive groves 
of the Alhambra. Even the old women retain 
their good looks to a remarkable degree. In the 
arched doorway of an old church I once saw an 
ancient grandam begging for alms. She wore 
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the inevitable gray kirtle and white headgear of | fence of Carthage; and her fame is as secure as 

Normandy ; and the grand aquiline face, wrinkled | theirs. 

and bronzed though it was, had a pathos andaj| There are no nobler memories, though there 

beauty that lured a franc from my pocket to her | are loftier ones in Caen, than those that cluster 

extended palm. If I had been an artist and | around the name of the beautiful assassin of 

wanted a subject for a Niobe, or a Cornelia | Marat. But you are surrounded by an atmos- 

mourning the Gracchi, I could have found no | phere of heroes and kings, and have to pass from 

fitter. | one historical site to another with a haste that is 
Very much, doubtless, like the maidens one sees | half confusing. Caen was the favorite Norman 

to-day in Caen, looked another. one who walked | city of William the Conqueror and his queen, 

these streets less than a hundred years ago. Few | and we tread in the very footsteps, as it were, of 

travellers do not know that the larger part of | those royal and illustrious personages. Many 

Charlotte Corday’s life was passed in this old | monuments of their regal munificence adorned 

city. Here is the nunnery where she and her | the city in the olden time. The grand residence, 

young sister spent several years under the care of | half-castle, half-palace, that they built, is partly 

the gentle abbess, Madame de Belsunce. The | in ruins now, and the rest is used as a prison. 

very spot is pointed out where the 

blood of her gallant lover sprinkled 

the paving stones. Down this street, 

and over that bridge, went the he- : 

roine when she departed on her ese: = 

terrible mission to Paris. Every ey 

visitor goes to see the building that ic 24 « 

sheltered so many years of her 47742 

young life, some to moralize, a few 4: / 

to weep, but none indifferent. If ‘ 

hers was a crime it was one of: 

that noble kind like Judith’s mur- ,¢ 

der of Holofernes, or that Lombard :shits 

queen’s who struck down the man Reeser : 

who pledged her with wine in her ‘ ‘ 

murdered father’s skull, which ex- i; 


it by her tragic fate. We cannot ; 
discuss all the minutiz of the evi- 5. 
dence pro or con; suffice it to say : »., 
that the sympathies of all noble #@ 
minds must ever be with that of @ 
the gifted, brave young woman fm 
who left this city on that summer Je 
morning with murder in her heart, ' 
and who met death so heroically 
after her dreadful deed was-accom- 
*plished, rather than with the tyrant 
she murdered. You may call Ma- 

rie Anne Charlotte Corday d’Ar- 
mans an enthusiast and a fanatic if 


td? wpm. - 
Wh Ar a 
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East Front oF St. STEPHEN’S, CAEN, 


you will, So were Jeanne d’Arc, the heroic; Was it ever anything more than a prison, con- 
Maria Theresa, and those brave women who made | sidered from our modern ideas of comfort? What 
bow-strings of their coal-black hair for the de- | if those old stone walls were hung with tapestry, 
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and the sideboards glittered with massive gold 
and silver plate with royal monograms upon them, 
there must have been much of filth, much of 
gloom, much of uncomeliness within those grand, 
stately homes of the ancient aristocracy. Often 
must the dwellers therein have been housed like 
cattle; and doubtless they looked a hundred times 
at their hidden treasures in narrow chests, and at 
their faded prints of St. Michael or St. Valery, 
for once that they looked out upon the green 
woods and the running rivers, and the fertile 
meadows where their serfs toiled in the sun. 
Dull, drear, cheerless lives must have been those 
of the titled dames, whose only recreations were 
embroidery and confession in-doors, and a romp 
now and then with their lords in the wild wood 
and meadow. 

Half a franc dropped into the hand of the 
jailer procured us entrance, when we told him 
that we were Americans. If we had been of any 
other nationality a written permit from the civil 
authorities would have been necessary to procure 
admittance ; so at least this very polite Frenchman 
told us. It would have been worth that trouble, 
certainly, if only to be allowed the privilege of 
treading the same stones and gazing upon the 
same walls once glorified by the presence of dead 
royalty. Only a few cells were occupied by pris- 
oners, and their presence did not jar particularly 
upon our imagination. Sterner contrasts than 
these often sat side by side in the halls of the 
feudal noble. ‘‘ This is the room, or part of it,” 
said our courtecus gendarme, as we passed along 
a long corridor with only two loopholes piercing 
the walls, ‘‘ where Queen Matilda sat when they 
brought her word that the Norman duke had been 
victorious over Harold, and here she wove the 
Bayeux tapestry.”” We had been told that the 
Flanders woman never had much to do with 
that celebrated product of skill and patience; but 
we challenge any one to remain any length of 
time in this gloomy, silent chamber, without en- 
tertaining a differevt opinion. What else could 
the poor queen have had for employment during 
those long years of her husband’s absence? Be- 
sides, who else could have wrought so faithfully 
_with colored threads on brown linen cloth the 
brave deeds of the victorious William ; who else 
would have cared todo it? The room in which 
this conjugal queen died in her husband's arms, 
we found occupied by two criminals in separate 





cells, We took only a glance, and then descended 
the broad stone steps, down which had been 
borne, almost eight hundred years before, pre- 
ceded by chanting monks, and followed by a 
courtly train of mourners, all that was left of the 
august royalty of Count Baldwin’s daughter, and 
the first Norman queen of England. 

A more sinister figure than that of the plotting 
William or his stately queen looms against the 
historical background of the old castle. John, 
the son of the first Plantagenet king of England, 
and of the voluptuous and pleasure-loving Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, made Caen his abode during one 
brief season. John was the fop of Christendom, 
and Caen must have been magnificent with the 
splendor of his court. How the waters of the 
Orne must have flashed with the radiance of his 
fétes and his banquets! How the Norman hunt- 
ing horns must have crazed the grave city, silent 
so long from royal roystering, as the gay monarch 
and his nobles rode out to hunt and hawk in the 
adjacent meadows! And in the grim old rooms 
of the castle minnesingers told their tales of love 
and war, and the fair, frail Provencal ladies 
tripped with rustling trains and looked far more 
dangerous love-tales with their witching southern 
eyes than any that troubadour sung. In some of 
those vaulted chambers dark intrigues and ambi- 
tious schemes were devised and discussed; and 
could the gray stones speak out they might whis- 
per perhaps of many a secret murder or foul deed 
done by the royal ruffian who had inherited the 
heritage of the Northmen. Perhaps they could 
tell the fate of his unfortunate kinsman, Arthur. 

John had little of the Norman in his character; 
he was Angevin and Southern. In him the ruth- 
less, fierce, insolent temper of the Plantagenets 
was combined with the vivacity, the learning, the 
refinement, and the luxury of his Poitevin mother. 
It has been very much the fashion of historians to 
stigmatize John as a coward and a weak voluptu- 
ary; but this charge of incapacity rests on little 
that is substantial. He did not indeed possess 
the headlong valor of his lion-hearted brother ; 
but he had all of Richard’s genius of generalship, 
and to that quality he added a capacity for far- 
reaching combinations, a faculty of statesmanship, 
t at Richard did not have. No Angevin was 
ever more ruthless, none ever abler than the man 
who lost Normandy, paid shameless vassalage to 


the Pope, and at last perished in a forlorn struggle 
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men of his rank with whom virtue would 
not have been safer than with the cyni- 
cal Plantagenet. Fiercely jealous and 
cruel, he hung over his queen’s bed the 
bloody body of the noble whom he sus- 
pected as a rival, but put no bounds to 
the fancies of his own fickle heart. Nor- 
mandy was glad to be rid of him; he 
scandalized the warlike barons by his 
luxury; seldom breakfasting until two 
o’clock in the afternooon, and extending 
the night revels of his court till peep 
of dawn, and the circlet of golden roses 
with which the Norman nobles crowned 
him was lost, as was also the heavier cor 
onet of England, in Lincoln Wash. Yet 
his blood reigned in England and won 
back Normandy, too, for a time, and 
his voluptuous but energetic character 
was duplicated in his descendants, Ed- 
ward IV. and Henry VIII. 

We went out from the musty chambers 
haunted by the memories of a tragical 
past into the warm October sunlight. 
The change was grateful. The bustle of 
the street for once did not jar upon our 
senses. The voices of the crowd chat- 
tering like magpies, scattered our dreams 
of luxurious and cruel Plantagenets, and 
the fresh air was better than the close 
damp atmosphere we had breathed in 
the aged chambers of the ruined castle 
that had sheltered them. The little 
brown babies running hither and thither at their 
play, their round faces set in stiff white frilis, 
almost had power to make me smile as I met 
their roguish black eyes. But the shadow of the 
past broods over Caen, go where you will; and 
the shadow of the tall spires of a cathedral drove 
us back into the middle ages again. 

“Le Abbaye aux Hommes,” announced our 
guide, loftily, ‘on St. Etienne, fonda par Guil- 
laieme le Conquérant.’’ It seemed as if the 
inevitable Conqueror left his iron hand on every- 
thing in Caen. In fact, he is its patron hero. 
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against English freedom. His ghostly figure seems | His memory is the most august connected with 
to haunt the old corridors of -the palace still; a 


figure, if his effigy in Worcester Cathedral be true, | buildings are those that he reared. 


that must have been of rare beauty and dignity in | of St. Stephen is a perfect example of Norman 


No wonder women loved him, and | Romanesque, and is wonderfully preserved. 
yet in the world’s history there have been few | 


its history, and the city’s most characteristic 
The Abbey 


It 
wears its eight centuries as lightly as many a 
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West FRONT OF ST. STEPHEN’S, CAEN. 


more modern structure wears its one hundred 
years. The two plain massive towers, with their 
lofty spires that have looked down on all the life 
of Caen that is worth preserving, look as if reared 
but yesterday. But their architecture is unmistak- 
able. Modern art builds nothing so firmly mas- 
sive, so unrelieved of ornament. The majestic 
ruins of Karnac, or the columns of the Parthenon 
glowing peerless in the sunlight of the Egean, are 
not better types of dead races and dead civiliza- 
tions than the Abbey of St. Etienne.. ‘ 
The grave and gloomy exterior of the abbey, 
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which is not improved, however, by the incon- 
gruous grouping of apple stands and sheds against 
its walls, is in wide contrast to the grace of its 
interior. Several modern additions, however, 
have been made. The 
visitor will note the 
twenty-four nineteenth- 
century chandeliers with 
glass lustres, suspended 
from the ‘roof by cords, 
and the gas brackets of 
modern pattern which 
adorn it. ‘There is no- 
thing of the dazzling 
superfluity of ornament 
and over-elaboration of 
carving that distinguish- 
es the cathedrals of 
Rheims or Amiens about 
the church of St. Ste- 
phen. The latter was 
built in a purer, grand- 
er age, an age before 
architecture was debased 
by the luxury of the Re- 
naissance, and ‘‘ pride 
took the place of en- 
thusiasm and faith in 
art.” 

St. Stephen’s Church 
held for five hundred 
years the tomb of the 
Conqueror, and a plain 
marble slab in the chan- 
cel now marks the place 
where he was buried and 
disinterred. Three mats 
are placed in front of it 
for the convenience of 
devotees; but though se- 
veral came in and knelt 
at the altar, we saw none 
bend their knees before 
the marble slab. The 
tomb has equalized all differences in rank be- 
tween the haughty duke and the Norman serf, 
and the bones of few of the latter class received 
the desecration that his did. From the moment 
that life left the heavy, unwieldly frame on that 
beautiful September morning, the body of the 
Conqueror was subjected to humiliation. No 








STATUE OF KING RICHARD I. 
(Found at Rouen.) 





near or loving friend was at hand to witness 
the last solemn act and drop a tear upon the 
coffin of the dead monarch. Of the stalwart 
sons he had reared, not one had filial regard 
enough to see the body of his parent consigned to 
its last resting-place. The priests alone remem- 
bered what was due to the man who did more 
than any other of his age to advance the interests 
of the Church. Small was the cortege that at- 
tended him by sea from Rouen to Caen, scarcely 
larger the company that saw the Norman placed 
within the royal sarcophagus under the dome he 
had erected. There he rested until 1562, when 
the Calvinist soldiers of Chastillon who captured 
Caen, broke open the tomb in their wild search 
for treasure. ‘hey found nothing but the bones 
of the dead king, which they flung rudely about 
the church. His noble effigy they shattered in 
their wanton temper. The bones were collected, 
and the tomb of the Conqueror restored in 1642 ; 
but at. the close of the last century the French 
Republicans destroyed the last vestige of the 
monument of the brave warrior and consummate 
statesman who gave the Normans a new home and 
made England feudal. 

In such a building it is impossible to forget the 
people who have trodden its pavement; modern 
paraphernalia cannot obliterate these memories. 
Many a time the strong duke himself must have 
bent his majestic form before the high altar. 
Queen Matilda had mass said here and prayers 
read for the safety of a child that was in danger. 
Lanfranc of Pavia, the most scholarly priest of his 
century, the astute, the pious, who won William 
his duchess, and England, too, for that matter, 
was abbot of St. Stephen’s for many years. We 


can imagine all the religious and ecclesiastical 


fétes ever celebrated within its walls, the chanting 
of caroled monks, the flash of golden croziers, the 
march of white-robed acolytes, and the subtle 
smoke of incense rising from swinging censer to 
arched roof. If we visit the church after vespers, 
when the gilded chandeliers glow solemnly and 
dimly through the dark aisles, we find it very easy 
to go back to medizval days. Warriors clad in 
steel, each with a red cross emblazoned on his 
surcoat, kneel on the floor of the nave. The clash 
of arms resounds through the arches, then there is 
a low chorus of voices in prayer, a sound of stringed 
instruments, the benediction of solemn churchmen, 
and the array of knights rise up and march to war, 
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perhaps to death. A pause of six or seven hun- 
dred years, and another procession passes along 
these aisles, less martial footsteps tread the pave- 
ment. It is not a party of mailed warriors, but a 
troop of English school girls tripping in to look 
at the grave of William the Conqueror. 

At the opposite side of the city is another 
monument of the eleventh century, the companion 
piece, in fact, of the Abbey of St. Stephen. This 
is the church of the Holy Trinity, or the ‘‘ Abbaye 
aux Dames,”’ built by the lady of the Conqueror. 
Like St. Etienne, this edifice was erected as a sort 
of compensation for the Pope’s dispensation in 
establishment of the marriage of this devoted 
couple. William and Matilda were closely re- 
lated, or at least some of the bishops made it out 
that they were, and the union was proscribed by 
the degrees of consanguinity. But the duke after 
his fierce and protracted wooing was not to be 
robbed of his bride. His favorite Lanfranc was 
sent to Rome, and after due deliberation the 
former sentence was revoked, while an injunction 
was issued that the royal pair should erect two 
monasteries by way of penance, one for monks 
and the other for nuns. The abbeys were accord- 
ingly erected, and thus are not only monuments 
of ducal magnificence and architectural taste in 
the early middle ages, but they also commemo- 
rate the conjugal tenderness of a pair of noble 
lovers which had few parallels in that rude period. 

The Abbaye aux Dames stands on considerably 
high ground, and is a prominent object, looking 
down upon the city. Conventional buildings of 
modern date surround the ancient stately fane. 
In point of style it resembles somewhat the Ab- 
baye aux Hommes, though its elaborate and ele- 
gant carving is in perfect contrast to the austere 
severity and plainness of the latter. Matilda 
directed personally the erection of her own abbey ; 
and it is probably owing to the natural love of 
the feminine mind for ornament that we see the 
rich ‘‘ flamboyant’’ decoration of the doorways 
and the exquisite grace of the airy pinnacles. In 
the interior, too, the same feminine oversight is 
perceptible. The transepts are much more graceful 
in design, and the beautiful key-pattern borders 
and the grotesque carvings on the capitals of the 
pillars strike the eye at once as being entirely 
dissimilar from anything in the abbey that the 
duke founded. The building has been wonder- 
fully preserved, and there is not visible that con- 





fusion of styles, that conflict of grace and beauty 
with rude and grotesque werks, which usually 
shows that the nineteenth-century artist has been 
at work in his desecration. Still, the entire in- 
terior is kept so fresh, scraping and chiseling 
going on almost constantly, that it presents the 
newness, if we may use the word, of a building of 
to-day. 
The eastern end of the abbey and the chancel 
have been partitioned 
off for the use of the 
nuns attached io the 
H6tel Dieu, but che vis- 
itor is not prohibited 
from entering. A sister, 
dressed in the long, 
flowing robe of white 
serge with ample sleeves 
and black facings, and 
whose face was almost 
colorless through long 
fasting, conducted us 
round this part of the 
‘| building. The hospital 
| wards in the cloisters 
were visited, where we 
were struck with the or- 
der and the neatness 
that prevailed every- 
where. The patients are 
treated with great skill, 
and we were told there 
are very few who do not 
recover. The nuns do 
not lead useless lives, 
and possibly not unhap- 
py ones. Our gentle 
custodian lifted a cur- 
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QUEEN MATILDA. 
(From the original Effigy.) 


tain, softly stretched across the chancel-screen, 
and showed us thirty or more of them at prayer. 
Some of them were quite young girls, but no 


light of discontent shone in their eyes. Shut 
in from the world, deprived of the joys of social 
and home life, they may lead pious, devoted, 
charitable lives; yet at times, we doubt not, 
under those serge-draped bosoms beat hearts 
thirsting for liberty like eagles caged behind 
iron bars. Good, patient, charitable as they 
are, physicians to the sick and donors to the 
poor, yet their lives must be a constant battie, for 


| their enforced seclusion is unnatural, and Nature 
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always revenges herself for any outrage of her 
laws. 

Queen Matilda was buried in this abbey, but 
the magnificent tomb erected by her bereaved 
husband was long ago destroyed. The fierce 
tumults of the middle ages, barbarous as they 
were, left it unharmed, but not so innocuous fell 
the storms of the religious wars and the wild 
commotions of the revolution. The last monu- 
mental memorial of the royal foundress was swept 
away by the destructive visits of the Jacobins in 
1793. But many mementoes of the great queen 
are still shown the curious visitor. Her will is 
preserved in the register, as is also a sapphire ring 
given her by the Conqueror when he was simple 
duke of the Normans, and which was plucked 
from her finger and given to the abbess by the 
Protestant soldiers who plundered the abbey in 
1562. 

Before we left the abbey we ascended the 
eastern tower, where we cbtained one of the most 
delightful views to be seen in Caen. The lovely 
old city lay at our feet, set in the midst of gardens 
and green meadows, and its towers and spires, its 
bridges arching the shining river, all glowing in 
the warm sunshine. Beyond on either side 


stretched the fertile valley, with leagues upon 
leagues of corn land and acres of orchards; such 
orchards as are seen only in Normandy, where 
there are a greater variety of apples produced 


than in any other country in the world. South- 
eastward and blue in the distance stretched the 
slopes of Val-es-dunes, memorable as the site of 
one of the Conqueror’s victories when he was 
struggling for the Norman coronet that was not 
yet securely his, long years before he wed the 
proud, beautiful maid of Flanders, whose rich 
robes he befouled with the mud of the stréets of 
her father’s city of Bruges. Nearer, on the hill- 
side, is a ruined castle where the brave Dunois 
performed one of his gallant exploits, while, like a 
silver line, the Orne bisects the valley, winding 
far away to the sea, the sapphire sea once whit- 
ened by the sails of William’s armament that was 
to conquer England, and later yet by those of a 
larger fleet that was to find its grave in the cav- 
erned depths. 

Having seen the oldest church in Caen, it was 
a point of honor with us to visit some of the later 
ones. The noble spire of the Church of St. 
Pierre had been the first object seen as we ap- 





proached Caen on our journey from Rouen, and 
we now directed our footsteps thither. We pass 
through the magnificent squ re of Louis XIV., 
ornamented with a statue of the ‘‘Grande Mo- 
narque,’’ cross once more the market-place cla- 
morous with the voices of its tradespeople, and 
the beautiful spire rising grandly above the old 
houses and the Place St. Pierre looks down 
upon us. 

There had just been a wedding, and we met 
the bridal party coming out of the church. They 
were only ordinary city folks; the bridegroom 
perhaps a prosperous young merchant or mechanic, 
and the bride a lace manufacturer. He wore a 
dress coat, with a huge bouquet, and a wediding- 
ring on his forefinger. Her garb was as simple, 
crowned, however, by a cap nearly a foot high. 
The ‘best man’’ aired his eloquence by deliver- 
ing a speech; a salute was fired by some of the 
assembled friends, and to close the ceremony the 
bells rang out from the church tower, their tones 
so familiar that for the moment we forgot that we 
were not in America. 

Built in the fourteenth century, its erection 
began under the reign of Philip the Fair, who 
brought the Popes to Avignon, and completed 
under the mad King Charles, the church of St. 
Peter is comparatively a modern structure. Its 
beautiful proportions have been the admiration of 
ages of architects. The interior is richly decor- 
ated in the style of the Renaissance. The bold- 
ness and originality of the sculptured pendants 
and the ornaments of the aisles and the carvings 
in the chapels have attractions for all lovers of 
art. On the capitals of the pillars are curious 
legends in stone; some of them, like ‘‘ Alexander 
and his Mistress,’’ ‘* Launcelot Crossing the Sea 
on his Sword,’’ and ‘‘St. Paul being Lowered in 
a Basket,”’ are particularly pleasing. 

The next day being Sunday and a féte day, 
we were among those who obtained seats under 
the arched roof of St. Pierre. The bells in the 
tower of the church ring with a sonorous clang, 
and as the crowd gathers, we find time to admire 
the graceful proportions of the nave, the carving 
in the side chapels, and the decorations of the 
columns. But the service begins anon. The 
smoke of incense curls through the aisles, we can 
see the children in white robes, swinging silver 
chains, and at the high altar the priests in bright 
stiff dresses, with their backs to the people. The 
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organ peals forth, a choir of sweet voices chants 
the Agnus Dei, and the congregation kneels to 
the sound of a silver bell, and succeeding that 
the preacher begins his discourse. He is impas- 
sioned, vehement even, and holds his audience 
attentively to his subject. He lauds the Church, 
depicts the charms of Mary, and entreats to con- 
fession and almsgiving; and the people listen 
with a thousand upturned faces till he has finished, 
when they disperse, to make of the rest of the 
day a holiday. ‘ 
The streets are crowded all day with the mov- 
ing, joyous populace. The new fashion mingles 
and becomes confounded with the old, and you 
can see Parisian bonnets and tall white caps 
walking side by side. Omnibuses loaded with 
holiday people rattle past with cracking of whips 
and laughter and shouting. Everybody is out, 
and one can hardly obtain a fiacre for an after- 
noon drive in Les Cours, by the side of the Orne. 
So we go instead to the public picture gallery, 
where a half day can be profitably spent in study- 
ing the works of Paul Veronese and Nicholas 
Poussin, as well as the pictures of many of the 
modern French school. After that a hurried hour 

























was passed at the Museum of Antiquities, which 
contains a valuable collection of Roman relics, 
coins, vases, medals, etc., discovered in the neigh- 
borhood, The remainder of the day was pleas- 
antly spent in wandering through the Jardin des 
Plantes, where we found a crowd of country 
people who had come in to examine the beautiful 
exotics and the rare foreign plants, of which there 
are several thousand in the conservatory. 

The evening hours were as gay as those of the 
day had been. Many of the inhabitants dined at 
the open cafés. There is clinking of glasses, and 
laughing and chattering, and eating and smoking 
under the shadow of the flower-wreathed windows 
and quaint old eaves, where the pigeons lurk and 
dive at stray morsels. Pretty rustics trill out their 
posies for sale in silvery notes, and by our very 
side at a marble table, the preacher of the morn- 
ing with a lay friend for a companion, sips his 
cider with all the nonchalance imaginable. The 
moon rises in the dark-blue sky, and lights the 
city into dusky beauty, bringing out in relief all 
the picturesque phases of the antique Norman 
town. During all our stay we saw nothing more 
striking. 
















DEATH crowns us all. How soon an interest wakes 
In one bereft of friends, unknown to fame, 

When Death the weary pilgrim feet o’ertakes ; . 
A new-born wave of awe sweeps round his name— 

As when some sudden breeze the tree-top wakes— 


Forgotten all his wrong, or sin, or shame. 








Even the hardest heart some pity shows, 
And sighs with solemn, bated breath, “ Who knows ?” 











“Who knows what might have been had fortune paved 
His way with buds of hope and blossoms fair? 
If but a soft Arcadian wind had laved 
The heated brow and left its kisses there ? 
Who knows but what he may have been enslaved 
By mighty powers that throng the earth and air, 
Such as we have not met with? Ah! who knows 
How strong life’s undercurrent ebbs and flows ! 
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The little child that on our bosom lay 
A few brief days, and left us sick or sad, 
Calls with a stronger voice to us to-day 
Than those who make our hearthstone gay and glad. 
We clung the closer as they passed away, 
We did not realize the joy we had. 
Death’s sombre gate of silence closes quite, 
In haste as if to shut out Heaven’s light. 


How perfect are our dead! no eyes so blue 
As those forever closed in dreamless sleep ; 
No lily hands, though waxen in their hue, 
Can beckon to us o’er life’s slimy deep, 
With half the power of those pale hands we knew, 
That now are lost to us where shadows creep; 
Tender and true, their follies known no more, 
They stand transformed upon the other shore, 
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By D. D. WiLtsEa. 


West PoINT, ON THE HuDSON. 


BETWEEN the shades of dusky eve 
And dewy morn, historic truth 
Proclaims that Arnold stole his leave 
Of absence from West Point, to breathe 
Foul treason in the ear of youth— 
A youth whom England sent to try 
The fortunes of a special spy. 


Skilled in the art of waging war, 
A warrior bred in every sense, 
He came, commissioned to explore 
The path that led to freedom’s door 
And map the line of her defence— 
So strong that Treason’s eye alone 
Could hope to see it overthrown. 
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But who among our little band Like as a friend would welcome you 
Of heroes thought the day would come To all the comforts of his home, 
When Treason’s self would get command | There old-time friendships to renew, 
Of this great stronghold of our land, Because they are both old and true. 
That guarded many a threatened 
home : 
Whose inmates, with a jealous care, 
Made it the subject of their prayer? 


And Arnold, too, whose dash had 
won, 
Who carried Saratoga’s day, 
Whose star of glory had begun 
To circle round himself—a son 
Of Mars—who loved the battle’s 
fray, 
Invoking his great warlike skill 
In heaven’s name to guard them still. 


Alas! that he, who might have been 
Its proud defender to the last, 

Whose voice above the battle’s din 

Ne’er spoke a coward’s heart within! 
Now, bugles blow his Dead March 

blast, 
Now, that he hath to England sold 
The dear old fort for England’s gold. 
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Far better death than sefch a shame 
Should follow him in after years. 
“« How are the mighty fallen!” Fame, 

Blot out the memory of his name, 
That turned our hopes to startling 
fears 
That some one else might bide their 
time 
To do a like revolting crime! 


VI, 


Who dreamed that in his changing 
sky 
A satellite Jit up the way 
For Arnold that would by-and-by 
Be visible to every eye, 
And even seen in light of day? 
As yet no eye but England’s saw 
It sparkle through the clouds of war. 


Who welcomed André to his side 
With prodigality of kings, 
Who offered him our country’s pride, 
West Point, for which his England sighed 
For years, above all other things, 
To wage a more successful war 
And reinstate her king once more? 


Who offered him to this fair land 

The fortress-key, and bade him come 
Seize men and guns of his command, 
Whenever England chose to land 

And sound her onset-signal drum ? 
But Arnold, evermore to shame 
The glories of his early name, 


Who longs and loves to have you come— 
So Arnold welcomed England’s spy 
To Treason’s hospitality. 


At Haverstraw the mountains break, 
Here Arnold spread his banquet out, 
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And bade his welcome guest partake 
Of treason for King George’s sake, 

And freedom’s sure and speedy rout. 
And when his good king ruled again, 
Long life to all his Tory men. 


The sinking moon refused to lend 

Her modest light to such a sin, 
While darkness, e’er the traitor’s friend, 
In hopes to see his fortunes mend, 


Drove all the sky's light forces in, 
Not one of heaven’s glittering host, 
Not even Mars, was at his post 


To witness with his warlike eye 

The bargain these two worthies made— 
The traitor and the trading spy, 
Who now each other’s presence fly 

To reap the fruits of lawless trade. 
First having put their sworn seal 
Of silence on their famous deal 


Between this foremost British spy, 

Since shrined in England’s Pantheon, 
And Arnold, who once stood so high 
When Saratoga’s battle cry 
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Ran riot over Burgoyne’s men, 
Then, Arnold, if thy sun had set, 
How many would have mourned thee yet! 


Or if it had been thine to die 
Of mortal wounds received that day, 
That as they bled made others sigh, 
And soldier comrades gather nigh, 
For fear that life might ebb away, 
Then would thy fame have been complete, 
Thy memory, Arnold, pure and sweet. 


So, André, had thy battle star 

Not led thee into captive hands, 
With all thy spy-planned maps of war, 
Nor left thee captured at our door, 

Where would have been these happy lands, 
These lands for which our Hale had died, 
These lands for which your England sighed, 


For which your hireling Hessian came, 
For which you wasted blood and gold, 

For which you blackened Arnold’s name 

With treason, while he hid his shame 
On thy false bosom, where he doled 

Away his long night of despair, 

To find no solace even there? 


John André, soldier of a king, 

To fight whose battles thou wert born, 
To serve him well in everything. 
But when he would so basely bring 

Thy goodly name to endless scorn, 
Why did’st thou wear his arms, and cry: 
“Hurrah! God save the king!” and die? 


At André’s death his comrades weep. 
How long did England’s hand delay 

His death, that made our feelings keep 

Swift pace with sorrow full as deep 
As wrung her heart that fatal day 

We hanged her André as a spy, 

So sentenced by his peers to die? 


Hale was a patriot true and brave 
As ever loved his native land, 
As ever gave his life to save 
The cause for which he found his grave 
At England’s unrelenting hand, 
How long did she delay the blow 
That wrung our hearts with equal woe? 


In haste she sentenced him to die 
The shameful death that war decrees. 
At morn she hanged him as a spy, 
When from her ranks no friendly eye 
Looked on to see his struggles cease— 
Before the warm sun kissed the pale, 
Cold lips of dying Nathan Hale. 


His eyes are closed, he dreams no more 
Of earthly hopes to crown his joy; 
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But dying, wishes he had more 

Lives still to give his country for 
That freedom England would destroy. 

To die again and count it bliss, 

To even die a death like this. 


O, Arnold, on our chosen side, 


What monster schooled thee for thy sin? 


What wicked demon tempter tried 
Thy soul that to the foe allied, 
Thy heart that let the traitor in, 
Unbolting our great Highland door 
“To welcome England’s men-of- war ? 
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Did’st thou, O, England, pay too dear 
For such a hulk of human woe? 
Did’st thou once drop a pitying tear, 
Homeless in either hemisphere, 
For Arnold, with no place to go? 
Did’st thou once fold him to thy breast 
And bid his exiled body rest? 


You left us André’s fate to seal 

“With righteous doom of dust to dust.” 
For so must nations do and deal, 
Mute even to the last appeal, 

Whose code of war is stern, but just; 





‘*] ONLY REGRET THAT I HAVE BUT ONE LIFE TO GIVE TO MY COUNTRY.” —Caftain Nathan Hale. 


What power charmed the Vulture’s beak 
That did not with her talon’s tear 
Thy fallen body, vain and weak, 
When in her cabin thou did’st seek, 
A refuge in thy last despair, 
An outcast from thy country driven, 
To die an exile unforgiven ? 


How great the change! the Vulture’s crew 
Looked long into that bitter face, 

And wondered why he fled or flew 

As long they watch him gallop through 
The Highlands at a fearful pace, 

And signal from the rocky shore 

This willing English man-of-war, 
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That puts to death the captured spy 
For fear the state itself may die. 


“Upon this spot,” the record runs, 
“Was captured England’s famous spy, 
The flower of all her warlike sons, 
Beloved by all her knighted ones, 
Who mourn to see their favorite die, 
While liberty is moved to cheer 
Praiseworthy deeds, yes, even here.’’ 


Where stood that brave illustrious three, 
Our Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart, 

Familiar names that speak to me, 

Such words of glorious history 





ANDRE. 





As fired the old-time patriot’s heart, 
To strike upon this spot the blow 
That laid both spy and traitor low. 


Since these immortal names appear, 
Inscribed upon a dingy stone, 
I wonder whether time will rear 
A monumental pillar here. 
Our village would be proud to own, 
To sweeten on the lips of time, 
These names forever in their prime. 


I see the dusty rider guide 
His thirsty horse into the brook, 
The sweat fast dripping from his side, 
As though it were a desperate ride, 
That desperation undertook, 
With some one pressing on behind 
That knew the secrets of his mind. 


I see the trio stand beside 
The captured rider and his horse, 
The pleading words oft multiplied, 
The proffered bribes to let him ride 
Unhindered on his southward course. 
And watch the careful search progress 
With military thoroughness. 


The stern dismount, the halting will, 
That dreads but dares not disobey, 
Self-conscious of foreboding ill; 
Yet trusts to fortune, hoping still 
His cause may yet outlive the day. 
But when unbooted, lo! they cry, 
“ My God! this man’s a British spy!” 


The march to camp, the settled gloom, 
That hung upon the captive’s face, 

Now conscious of the pending doom 

That shadows him, and leaves no room 
For pardon from an injured race, 

That sealed its lips forever there, 

To every form of mercy’s prayer. 


Who doubts the verdict of the men 
Who gave to André all his due, 


THERE is a memory about ‘‘ old times’’ which 
though beautiful is delusive, because unreal. 


LoveE never stops to consider the worthiness of 
its object. Love is painted blind because it is 
best that he should not see, else what he thinks is 
royal purple might be revealed to be filthy rags. 





Who honored justice even then, 
And would so honor her again ? 

If we should try his case anew 
That justice must again decide 
The only death he should have died. 


The tide of time rolls on the same 
O’er half-forgotten Tappan Town; 
A hundred years have pressed no claim, 
To monument John André’s name, 
And lift it up to fair renown. 
Why part oblivion from her trusts 
To raise that spectre from its dust? 


But now there comes one’native born, 

Who would forget our father’s deeds, 
Who pleads the doubtful right to mourn 
This man and purge his name from scorn 

And clothe their sons in mourning weeds, 
While Virgil’s Latin verses make 
False bosoms heave for André’s sake. 


“ Praiseworthy deeds meet due rewards,” 
And breasts are touched with human woes. 
Before you quote from Pagan bards, 
Learn how a Christian world regards - 
This great misfortune freedom owes 
To Andre; not a single tear 
For such misfortune, “ even here.’ 


What if success had crowned the deed 

Of him you call misfortune’s child, 
Would England change her stubborn creed 
To weep for freedom’s sons in need? 

Ah, no! ‘she would have sternly smiled, 
And bid her Andrés onward press 
To other deeds of lawlessness. 


Then let him sleep his final sleep, 
He was no friend to our just cause; 
This sting is more than ages deep, 
And if the venom still doth creep 
Through English veins, let England pause 
Before she asks us to forgive 
This deed that time cannot outlive. 


year of the exploit. How much more ought a 
person to exult on the anniversary of some men- 
tal or moral victory ! 


It cannot be too deeply impressed upon the 
mind that application is the price to be paid 
for mental acquisitions, and that it is absurd to 

A PERSON who has climbed Mont Blanc re- | expect it without it as to look for a harvest 
members with pleasure the day, the month, the | without seeds. 
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THE RECTOR’S BOX. 


By Frep. F. Foster. 


REVEREND WILLIAM WYLIE, young—only about 
thirty—active, earnest, and desirous of doing good, 
was in every respect fitted for the position he oc- 
cupied, the rectorship of Lyndon. 

Lyndon is a manufacturing village, and its in- 
habitants by nature and education were far from 
spiritually inclined. The previous rector, doubt- 
less a good man, was far advanced in years, and 
not very energetic ; besides, he did things in the 
same dull way in which they had been done a 
half century before. Mental and social advance- 
ment he had no great regard for; in their place a 
certain rigid conformity to Church. forms and 
regulations was substituted, passing with him for 
pisty, but having decidedly an unfavorable effect 
upon the people. 

So at his decease the parish gladly welcomed 
the Reverend Wylie, whom, born in their midst, 
they had always known, and who from his youth 
had been remarkable for his studious habits and 
sterling principles, as he also was for his exceed- 
ing love for a younger brother, whom, since their 
parents’ death, he had mostly taken care of, and 
whom he now had as curate. 

Immediately that these two entered upon their 
joint work a more healthy state of things began ; 
a greater degree of spirituality was manifest. 
There had been among the laboring classes a 
gradual withdrawing from attendance on divine 
services, owing to the fact that the previous rector 
had given but little personal attention to the 
parish, deeming his duty fulfilled if he set forth 
his views to the few who dozed under his some- 
what tedious discourses on the Sabbath, and occa- 
sionally visited the sick and needy. And he 
dispensed with a curate, as he said, ‘to avoid 
unneccessary expense ;’’ but, if the truth were 
known, in all charity, we think it was rather that 
no obstacles to his plan of ecclesiastical polity be 
raised, as might have been the case if he had had 
an assistant of progressive tendencies. 

Rector William and curate Frank Wylie gave 
careful, personal heed to the wants and interests 
of their parish ; and, while not intimate with the 
people to such a degree as to detract from their 
dignity, were very social, and devoted to the 





physical as well as spiritual weal of those under 
their charge. Knowing, too, that if the young 
are, the old will become, interested in good works, 
a Sabbath-school was organized, quite far from 
promising at first, but which, owing to the skill 
and energy of the brothers, was shortly productive 
of the best results. An evening schvol was also 
inaugurated, affording those too poor to allow 
their children much time from work for gaining 
an education an opportunity to secure for them 
somewhat of an insight into the world of books. 

The result of all these efforts was soon manifest 
on every side, in a neater personal appearance 
among the laboring class, and toward them a 
manifestation of greater humanity by those occu- 
pying a higher social position; the lower class 
elevated, the upper rendered more humble, more 
truly noble. The brothers were regarded with a 
respect akin to veneration. 

While the twain were, so far as lay in their 
power, aiding others, they were mutually bene- 
ficial to each other. Their natural characteristics 
were quite different, William being a careful, 
calculating person, Frank more impulsive. The 
elder would ponder upon a subject, consider it in 
all its bearings before carrying it into execution ; 
the younger was inclined to action rather than 
deliberation. Hence the latter stimulated his 
brother, prevented too great moderation on his 
part, and William was a restraint upon Frank’s 
impetuosity and sometimes unwise intentions. In 
fact they seemed to be complementary, the defi- 
ciencies of the one being filled by the other’s 
salient traits, the more nicely owing to their 
reciprocal affection, manifest at all times and 
under all circumstances. : 

‘Thus things went on till one summer, when a 
very malignant fever prevailed in Lyndon. Daily 
several, of whatsoever class, passed to their final 
home, and on all sides were heard the bitterest 
mourning and lamentation. More than ever were 
the services of the brothers called into requisition ; 
and in their tender ministrations a wonderful 
power was developed. Continually they labored, 
setting beside the couch of the sick and dying; 
and many a poor soul returned to its Giver, hap- 
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pier for the kindly words spoken, and the assu- 
rances of the divine goodness and almighty power 
of forgiveness. 

Frank’s more delicate system was unable to 
endure the constant strain upon it, and he was 
himself stricken down; and after several days of 
agonizing pain, during which he was nearly every 
moment watched over by his brother, he died. 
William, who had so many times comforted the 
bereaved, assured them that trial and trouble, 
sickness and death were a part of God’s plan, 
could not, by any cool reasoning, find consola- 
tion. He was nearly crazed by the blow, and 
almost cursed Him for the affliction. He, who 
had been a comforter, now needed to be com- 
forted ; all did sympathize with him, though their 
own sorrows were many and grievous, Yet they 
could see he became in no wise resigned. Still, 
in his season of grief, he was not unmindful of 
others, and rendered all the assistance in his 
power, though he could not, as previously, en- 
deavor to persuade that all was for the best; he 
did not feel so in his heart. 

As the epidemic subsided, and he had more 
time to himself, the rector felt his loss even more 
keenly than at first, his mind seeming to dwell 
upon it continually. For hours he would sit with 
his eyes fastened on the chair Frank used to oc- 
cupy in the study, and give himself up to the 
saddest thoughts. Many times during the day he 
wandered to the church-yard where his brother 
was buried, and not infrequently he watched 
beside the grave through the entire night. 

These things of course affected the rector’s 
health, and he grew pale, nervous and dispirited. 
He, however, attended to his parochial duties as 
usual, and his discourses, if they lost in a measure 
the calm, trustful spirit once pervading them, 
were no less brilliant, though evidently produc- 
tive of less real good. Himself, too, tender and 
kind, negligent in none of the offices ofa spiritual 
adviser, was more impulsive than formerly; a 
sense of restlessness was apparent in his entire 
life; in all respects he was changed more than 
people generally are who endure the separation 
from loved friends most hardly. 

All at oncé, and for no visible reason, he be- 
came more like his former self. He was no longer 
subject to periods of despondency ; he ceased to 
visit the church-yard; his sermons were charac- 
terized by the old, healthy tone, and he was again 





an earnest laborer in saving men from their sins, 
and more than ever proclaimed God’s goodness 
and wisdom in all things. It seemed that afflic- 
tion had rendered his mind clearer; that he 
better comprehended the mysteries of the un- 
known. 

Every one necessarily rejoiced at the singular 
and sudden transition, and at the same time its 
cause was a source of wonderment to all. Various 
reasons were assigned, but none of them were sat- 
isfactory. Many thought a consciousness of error 
induced the change; yet could hardly accept this 
view, as his life had never been other than one of 
the purest, most self-sacrificing; for, though ever 
ready to aid the poor and needy pecuniarily, he 
lived in a very modest and unpretentious manner ; 
his dress even, always scrupulously neat, indicating 
rigid economy. 

Another thing was as much noticed as this 
change from inconsolable grief to apparent resig- 
nation. Wherever he went he carried with him a 
box, in dimensions some eight inches each way, 
bound in black velvet, and having a heavy silver 
handle. 

On the Sabbath he placed it upon the altar, 
and during his discourse would ever and anon 
cast his eyes toward it, and in prayer one hand 
always rested on it, with such an evidence of 
affection as is seldom bestowed upon an inani- 
mate object. 

Did any one call upon him in his study, the 
box was found to occupy Frank’s chair, and to it 
the rector would turn in time of need, as if he 
would derive assistance therefrom. 

So much was known ; what the contents were 
no one had any idea, er possible means of learn- 
ing. Under circumstances it might contain pre- 
cious jewels, but such circumstances were not 
those of Reverend William Wylie; hence, this 
hypothesis had only a brief lodgment in any 
brain. Some might guard little love-tokens with 
this extreme care; such a thing was possible, 
though not probable with so clear-headed a man 
as the rector. He was never known to have had 
any especial regard for the other sex, and had evi- 
dently ordained for himself a celibate life. Besides 
the above were many conjectures equally unsatis- 
factory. Certain wise ones suggested the idea of 


a crime committed by the rector, which a knowl- 
edge of the contents of the box would disclose ; 
but to all, save the propounders, this view was so 
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decidedly objectionable that it was not mentioned 
a second time. 

Of course curiosity was aroused in the highest 
degree ; the rector knew this perfectly well. There 
seemed, however, to be no way of solving the mys- 
tery, as he never referred to the matter. Several 
endeavors were made to come upon him unawares, 
and thus find the box open; they were never suc- 
cessful. An amount of superstition attached to 
the affair in the minds of the uneducated, and had 
they been the days of witchcraft, no knowing what 
might have been the result. As it was, all ended 
as it began, in entire ignorance. 

Time passed on, the parish grew and flourished, 
the old retiring from the field of action, the young 
taking their places. The rector, too, grew old, 
but the fire and vigor of youth remained to him 
in a wonderful degree, and he was as earnest as 
when he entered upon his labors. Once or twice 
a curate had been mentioned to Reverend Wylie 
as a sharer in his work; but the rector said: ‘I 
presume a younger man would assist me and 
benefit you; but I cannot endure the thought 
that any one fill the place my brother held near 
me. I am, I know, becoming incapacitated for 
the duties which devolve upon a minister, and 
will resign my charge whenever my people mani- 
fest a desire that I do so.’’ None wished this, so 
he continued to perform the duties alone, and 
very faithfully were they attended to by the good 
old man, who was considered by every one ac- 
quainted with him almost a saint. 

The box, too, evidenced the wear of age, and 
several times the covering had been renewed, 
while the silver handle became dingy from con- 
tinual using; for old and young of each genera- 
tion, as old and young of preceding generations, 
found it the inseparable companion of the now 
gray-headed rector. 

Finally, worn by his long, wearisome labors, 
the rector was taken ill, and despite all that 
medical aid could do, it was apparent his earthly 
pilgrimage was near its close. During his short 
sickness the box was constantly at his side, and 
when he died one hand firmly clasped the silver 
handle. 

After his decease the parish committee met to 
arrange certain matters, and among the first, 
naturally, was the disposition to be made of the 
box. Should they open it, and thus solve the 
mystery of so many years’ continuance, or should 








it be buried with him, unopened? There was on 
the part of some an aversion to prying into what 
had been so closely and sacredly guarded, it 
seeming to them a profanation so to do; others 
thought it not only proper, but a duty to make 
an examination, inasmuch as it might enable them 
to render efficient aid to the parish, which other- 
wise they could not. We fear curiosity was as 
powerful an incentive with this class as was a 
sense of duty. The decision was to open the 
box; but first it was deemed expedient to search 
the records of the deceased, if possibly any refer- 
ence to the matter was therein made. 

In an old secretary were found some dust-cov- 
ered volumes, which had been used in chronicling 
events of importance, and various thoughts and 
fancies, bearing date about the time he entered 
upon the rectorship; from that period forward. 
Earnestly, carefully, tremblingly, those having it 
in charge scanned the pages of the volumes; 
admiringly, too, such order and neatness were 
manifest all through them. Here were expressed 
the great responsibility which had fallen upon 
him; the prayerful hope that, under God, he 
might be enabled to accomplish great good; an 
account, in brief, of his earlier hopes, aspirations, 
labors, and so on, till it came to the period of his 
brother’s death. Thenceforward, for many pages, 
the writing was in a tremulous hand, so blurred 
by evident tears that the sentences were almost 
illegible. Nor could they who were making this 
examination read with dry eyes the -following 
paragraphs, in which they found reference to the 
matter in hand: 

. . « “My darling brother, dearer to me than 
all the world beside, died to-day. . . . Why, oh 
God! hast Thou so afflicted me? Did I require 
such a lesson, to make me less worldly? .. . 
My soul rebels against this dispensation. . . . he 
was so. pure, so noble, so necessary to my happi- 
ness and usefulness. . . . Why must it be thus? 
my heart will never be rendered more submissive 
by such a blow. . . it was the cruelest thing 
that he be taken from me’... 

Further on it read: 

‘*To-day his remains were consigned to their 
last resting-place, the cold, dark, cheerless graye, 
and I shall see him not again till we meet in that 
land where parting is unknown . . . My God! 
how can I endure it, how can I suffer it to be so? 
Simply because I must; there is no feeling of 








resignation in my heart . . . I may live years, 
and—alone! never again to gaze upon that loved 
face, to hear the dear voice, to feel the warm 
pressure of the hand, placed so confidingly in 
mine. . . And I, having the souls of men in my 
charge, who have to teach them the Way, the 
Truth, the Life; to declare that He doth not 
afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men— 
how unfit am I for such a duty! Heretofore I 
have been a comforter, but can be one no longer ; 
for I cannot teach resignation, who am not re- 
signed’... 

. **Could I but see Frank for a short time, 
it seems as if I could endure the separation better, 
yet I know it would make no difference. . . What 
does reasoning amount to in seasons of such trial? 
We say it is His will; that in no degree alleviates 
the pain gnawing at the heart. . . Oh, cold Phi- 
losophy! thou canst not restore him to me; that 
alone would satisfy. . . We can reason with 
others; we fail to convince ourselves that all is 
wisely ordered, for our best good’”’.. . 

Passing over several pages, they read as follow: 

‘*The idea, terrible as it is, clings to me with 

strange persistency. Can it be I am becoming 
insane? it would almost appear so; such an insane 
idea. . . I must see him, once more at least, else 
I shall grow distracted . . . but how? Ah! that 
no one knows, save God and my own heart. . 
I shudder at the thought. . . I cannot get away 
from it. . . if Lonly could . . . the thing must 
be done . . . soon, too. . . God only knows the 
horror it causes in my soul, but the idea will 
haunt me till it is accomplished . . . When?... 
to-night ?”’ 

‘*T have done it. . . Last evening, with no 
light save that of the moon, which seemed to 
shine upon me with a look of commiseration, 
alone, except for the things, I did it . . . awful, 
maddening as it was... satisfied? ... no, I 
must repeat it, and then the same sense of dis- 
content will remain, . . No human being suspects 
me—else, would I be pitied? ... rather turn 
from me, they would . . . perhaps fear me.’’ 

‘* Again I have done it—last night . .». a still 
more horrible idea comes to me, and I must do 
this as I did the other . . . what if I am de- 
tected? There is little danger of that, however, 
for no one can suspect my purpose. If I could 
always have it with me should I find rest? Where 
will it end ?”’ 





| our eyes, Thoughts will become Things. 
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‘*T have brought it home, and now it is before 
me as I write, hideous, yet it fascinates me... 
must keep it with me constantly, or all will be 
discovered”? . . . 

‘** Made a box to-day, and placed the thing in 
it; wherever I go the box must go; can never 
separate myself from it . . . will any accident 
betray me?”?... 

. ‘*What a life to lead is mine. . . how 
curiously all regard the box. If they only knew 
the contents! but they never can tillI die... 
will they pity? . . . I wish I could bring my 
mind to such a state as would allow me to return 
it . . . it is impossible”. . . 

‘* People think I am growing calmer, more as | 
used to be; if they only knew the truth! ... 
outwardly calm; I must appear so, or I shall 
betray myself . . . unceasingly I suffer, and my 
agony will terminate but with my life . . . Oh, 
God, thou who knowest all hearts, their sorrows, 
their weaknesses, pity and forgive me’. . . 

Those making the investigation found no more 
relating to the box, and so returned to the room 
where it was. There was no visible opening to 
it; but, removing the velvet from the top, some 
screws were disclosed. Having loosed these the 
cover was thrown back; inside, resting in a lining 
of satin, was seen a ghastly, grinning skull. One 
person looked to another and asked, ‘‘ What could 
it mean, the rector ever having kept this fleshless 
piece of humanity near him?’’ ‘‘ Could it be 
possible that he had been guilty of crime, every 
clue to which, save this, was destroyed ?” 

Like wildfire the news spread through the little 
community, and all, regardless of age or sex, 
came to see it. And then considering the broken 
sentences, now made known to all, they arrived 
at a conclusion which an examination of Frank 
Wylie’s moss-covered grave fully corroborated— 
that it was the skull of Reverend William Wylie’s 
brother. 

With the former feeling of horror, now mingled 
with silent pity for the rector, who so many years 
had endured an anguish inexpressible, the harder 
to be borne in that it could be shared with no 
one, the skull was restored to its proper place, 
and the grave again filled up. 

Do you call him a lunatic, reader, to conceive 
of such an idea, and suffer it to result in so terri- 
ble a reality? When Death removes the film from 
Do you 
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not, then, bear with yourselves, concealed from 
human vision, the memory of some buried hope, 


happiness, love, treasured in a casket with a finer, | 


more precious lining than that of satin, into which 
no one is permitted a glimpse, which only invisible 
fingers touch? a memory which, if made known 


to the world (a charitable world it is, too—some- | 


| times), would be deemed indisputable evidence of 
your insanity ? 

If you do, then have no feeling save that of 
| pity for the poor rector. If not, may God pity 
| you; for friends and kindred gone before, having 
_nosuch memory, how utterly desolate your earthly 
pilgrimage will be, He alone can know! 





THE above heading does not refer to the puerile 
attempts at fox-hunting by the listless fashionables 
of our chief watering-place ; though their imita- 
tion has been such a sham that without the aid of 
a vivid imagination one could hardly be reminded 
of the exciting fox-hunts of old. 

A recent paper contains an article that sets us 
thinking of the past, and reminds us of what we 
had nearly forgotten—that even here, in the 
southern part of our Staté, we have all these years 
had an Indian Reservation ; wisely cared for by 
the great fathers of this Commonwealth, they have 
hunted, fished and ‘‘ Indianed round’’ with much 
of the freedom of their wilder ancestry. 

An Indian school has been ‘‘kept’’ for these 


remnants of the Narragansetts, and other like | 


well-mentioned efforts have been made to improve 
their condition. Now eores the proposition to 
aboiish the Indian school and the reservation, to 
distribute the land (so I understand it) among 
the members of the tribe equitably, and hence- 
forth they shall labor and pay taxes like their 
lighter-complexioned brethren. Why not? Their 
children shall enter the various district schools 
according as the distribution of. land shall deter- 
mine their proper place; thus hoping to improve 
them and make good citizens of each ‘‘ little In- 
dian boy’’ sooner than by the former manner of 
clannish isolation. 

This would appear to be the better way, yet it 
naturally has its opposers, and at this writing the 
matter is unsettled. 

What dreams of the historic past does this 
meagre item of daily paper news rouse within us! 
Indeed, it takes but a breath of air to fan a dor- 
mant bit of carbon into an irresistible blaze. 


TRACES OF THE PAST IN RHODE ISLAND. 


By KesIAH SHELTON. 





We were at once again in the happy days of | artistic meeting of huge boulders. 


childhood, wandering along the green banks of 
quiet, placid Abbott’s Run, in the northeastern 
portion of this State; we remember how, when 
watching the sun glinting upon its still bosom, 
we would fancy that we saw the scene enacted 
that gave the stream its suggestive name. We 
saw the savage Indians with their trembling pris- 
oner; we endured with him the agony of his 
suspense; we felt the trembling joy of his escape ; 
breathlessly we watched the swift, skillful eluding 
of his pursuers in the dense, green thicknesses of 
the forest, the halt, the listening for following 
| footsteps ; all silent, thank God! now he dashes 
into the blessed stream and runs for life, runs for 
miles and miles, and—escapes. 

A century ago, perhaps, yet the place where he 
emerged is yet pointed out, the river has never 
lost its charm, and the aged people that yet oc- 
cupy the low, brown homesteads along its banks 
tell us the tale as their fathers told it to them, 
until one almost thinks that they were the real 
witnesses of the terror and the blessed release 
| therefrom, far adown the stream. 

They, too, are fast nearing the shore, adown 
the stream of life; pray they may make a safe 
_landing! As the historic ‘* Run’’ bubbles along, 

it tells of scenes of joy and sorrow seen upon its 
banks. 

| Of the many lovers lowly talking and slowly 
| walking, as hand in hand they follow the stream 
| to where it narrows so that a fallen tree is all 
| that is necessary for a bridge; just the bridge 
for lovers, it requires the tenderest care, yet is 
| attended with the slightest of dangers. Safely 
| across, the lovers seek the famous historical 
‘* Rocky-Dundee,”’ a natural house made by the 
Here, it is 
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said, lived the Indians in the days when game 
was plenty, and we are shown a hole in a flat 
rock which is called the Indian’s kettle. Also 
his fireplace, which looks reasonable; for we know 
if he did live here that he could ‘‘ have had his 


fill’? of ‘‘ pan-fish’’ from Abbott’s Run, which 
passed his very door. 


Whether ‘‘ Rocky-Dundee’’ ever sheltered the | 


Indians or not Iam unable to say; but one who 
has now passed over to our other home has mer- 
rily told many a time how he, ‘a Dorrite,’’ 
upon being warned that the ‘ Algerines’’ were 
coming to arrest him, seized some provision and 
a buffalo robe and fled to Rocky-Dundee, a wild 
sanctuary ! 

He did not overestimate its value for such a 
purpose. Here he remained until the immediate 
excitement was over. After the departure of the 
‘* Algerines’’ he emerged from his seclusion. 

Oh, Rhode Island’s famous war! Its history 
is too extensive for the article. One incident, 
and then I cease for this time. 

A company of ‘ Algerines’’ were ordered to 











search a town-officer’s house (one known to be 
a Do-rite in principle), and to confiscate all 
‘*arms and ammunition’’ there found. 

They came; a lithe, wiry woman of seventy 
met them at the door, sarcastically giving them 
full permission to search. (The male members 
and the ‘‘arms’’ were safe elsewhere.) 

The somewhat excited officers peeped into all 
possible and impossible places, detailing a couple 
of privates to inspect the cellar. Upon their re- 
turn they reported ‘‘ nothing there but an empty 
‘ cartridge’-box.”’ 

The officers wrathfully commanded them to go 
down and bring that to them ; like faithful soldiers 
they obeyed, and came up with—a ham-bone. 

The commanding officer unsuspiciously seized 
it ; but the cackling laugh of the old woman aided 
their obtuse minds in making the discovery that 
it was not a cartridge-box. 

She used to say that the cause of their stupidity 
was that our famous ‘‘ Algers’’ were as is some- 
times after the manner of soldiers! She might 
have been mistaken ! 





CHANGED. 


By F. F. F. 


I own that I once madly loved you; 
At present it seems strange to me 
That anything lovely I ever 
About you was able to see. 


It was not your features that charmed me, 
Nor was it your form,—though I ween 

That features and form more bewitching 
Will never by mortal be seen, 


It was not the pressure responsive 
Your soft hand gave, while held in mine; 
Nor was it the kiss from your ripe lips, 
Which fired my brain like old wine 


And caused my whole being to quiver 
With impulses wild,—wicked, too. 
*Tis true, each of these was enchanting, 
But none of them slaved me to you. 


Your words, low and tenderly spoken,— 

‘‘ There’s nothing on earth us shall part,” 

They bound me; I firmly believed they 
Expressed what you felt in your heart. 


Your heart? ’tis no heart, but a charnel 
Wherein rot their hopes,—who can tell 


How many they are?—whom you ruined 
And wantonly thrust into hell. 


Do never the ghosts of your victims 
To your frighted vision appear? 
Their curses, sepulchral and fearful, 
Do they never ring in your ear? 


Or, are you so wholly inhuman, 
So ta’en with your infernal wiles, 

You care for them only? *Twould seem so, 
To judge from those treacherous smiles 


That constantly mantle your face; lines 
You use guileless victims to snare. 

Whom, captured, you toy with a season, 
Then send to perdition. Beware! 


Beware! I repeat. God full payment, 
For sins such as yours will demand; 

And, woman, in this or the next world, 
You'll suffer the pangs of the damned. 


*Twas pleasant, if foolish, to love you, 
Before you I thoroughly knew; 

But, oh! it is simply delicious 
‘To hate you, as hate you I do. 
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CHAPTER III.—(CONTINUED. ) 

There was a few moments’ silence. 

‘*Sumter,”? at length resumed the student, 
‘‘will you do me the favor to send some one 
to stay at the hut to-night with Richard? The 
boy will otherwise feel lonesome ; since my home 
has been on Jack’s Bay I have never left him 
alone at night. Iwish you to send some one who 
can be thoroughly trusted.’’ 

‘¢T have no doubt,’’ replied the merchant, ‘that 
Mr. Leon will take pleasure in fulfilling your de- 
sire; and I shall speak to him about it at once. 
Richard will be uneasy on account of your pro- 
longed absence.’’ 

Mr. Sumter left the room, but came back ina 
few moments. : 

‘©Mr. Leon will be off in a few minutes,”’ said 
the merchant. ‘‘ He seemed to be quite pleased 
at the thought of passing a night in the hut.’’ 

‘* He is a kind and very excellent young man,”’ 
remarked Mr. Waken. ‘‘ But I have another favor 
to ask of you, Sumter. Is there any place upon 
your premises here where I can have my instru- 
ments and apparatus and other articles stored in 
safety, and where, by carrying a key in my pocket, 
I can have access to them by day and night ?” 

‘*What do you think,’’ replied the merchant, 
‘fof the small room in the front yard of this 
house, and which was built for but is no longer 
used as a business office? Besides a door open- 
ing into the yard, it has also one opening upon 
the street.’’ 

“The very place for the purpose,’’ answered the 
recluse. ‘‘ Indeed, I was thinking of that room 
when I asked the favor of you.’’ 

‘It is entirely at your service,’’ said the mer- 
chant. 

It was arranged between the two gentlemen 
that the removal, to be superintended by Mr. 
Waken himself, should be made the next day. 

While this conversation had been occurring be- 
tween the student and the merchant, an interview 
was taking place in the parlor of the same house 
between Charles Leon and Alice Sumter. 


The 





latter was a rather tall yet gracefully formed and 
very beautiful young lady of about seventeen years 
of age. Her hair, of abundant growth, was of 
that rare hue which is 
« Brown in the shade and golden in the sun;’’ 

and her lustrous hazel eyes, flashing now softly, 
now brightly under a rather low, but broad, white 
forehead, expressed an unusual intellect combined 
with a tender and affectionate heart. The effect 
of this expression was added to by ‘‘ that charm- 
ing thing in woman—a sweet voice.”’ 

This gentle and attractive maiden was engaged, 
with the consent of both her parents, to be mar- 
ried to Charles Leon; but the young gentleman, 
with a peculiar species of pride constitutional with 
but few natures, had determined not to ask his 
betrothed to name a day for their union until he 
should be enabled with his own means to raise a 
sum of money sufficient, when added to his bride’s 
dower of like amount, to purchase such a share in 
his father-in-law’s business as would yield an in- 
come which, in his view, would justify him in 
assuming the responsibilities of a family. And 
yet Mr. Sumter had offered to give him at once 
the required share in his commercial business; 
but Charles Leon had declared that he would be 








indebted to no one but himself for a living. 

*©O, Charles!’’ exclaimed Alice, as soon as the 
two young people had entered the parlor together, 
‘<T am so glad to see you again, and to know that 
you have passed safely through all the dangers of 
the long, dark and lonely forest road between 
Patuxent and Annapolis. My days were all un- 
easy, and I could scarcely sleep at night, for 
thinking of what dreadful things might happen to 
you.”’ 

‘*My dear love,’’ said the young man, “ you 
are too imaginative. What dangers could I have 
met not incidental to travel in the most thickly 
settled countries? Peace reigns within our borders, 
the Indians are faraway. Nor is the road so lonely 
as you seem to think; the distance is less than 
fifty miles, and there are many farm-houses ulong 
the way ; indeed, a number of new ones have sprung 
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up since my last visit to my sister. Then, my sweet 
Alice, all the road was cheered by thoughts of you 
and of my happiness in having won your love.’’ 

**O, you flatterer!’’ exclaimed Alice, with a 
blushing smile which showed that she liked the 
flattery, if flattery it was. ‘‘ But tell me how you 
left Mr. and Mrs. Evelin, and all the little ones.’’ 

‘¢ They were all in most excellent health,’’ re- 
plied Charles. ‘* But you have not asked me about 
the business which carried me to Annapolis, and 
the issue of that is of some importance to both 
of us.”’ 

‘*It is of little importance to me except as in- 
teresting you,’’ answered Alice. 

** An irritable lover might misunderstand you, 
dear Alice,’’ said young Leon; ‘‘but I can never 
do that. I know that you value the sense of inde- 
pendence which causes me to determine to make 
my own way in life. It is the duty of the husband, 
not of the wife, to provide for the household.”’ 

‘*] respect your scruples,’’ replied Alice, ‘‘ and 
cannot help thinking even more highly of you on 
account of them; yet it seems hard that all the 
currents of the heart’s affections must give way to 
every little obstacle of worldly consideration.’”’ 

**Not to every little obstacle,’’ said Charles. 
‘¢ But this obstacle, whether small or great, will, I 
hope, soon be removed out of ourway. An order 
has been passed in council to grant to me, in 
payment of funds advanced to the proprietary 
government by my family during the Clayborne 
rebellion, a patent for five thousand acres of such 
land as may be found yet ungranted north of 
Annapolis; and a surveyor, chosen by Mr. Eve- 
lin, has been sent to select and survey a tract for 
me. This surveyor thinks that he can still find an 
unoccupied tract of that size of good land in Balti- 
more County. When the patent is issued, I have 
no doubt that I can sell the land for at least a sum 
sufficient to purchase the desired share in your 
father’s business.’’ 

‘*You cannot doubt, my dear Charles,’’ said 
Alice, with a smiling glance, ‘how sincerely I 
congratulate you on your success, when you re- 
member that your success is also mine.’’ 

The lovers now fell into that kind of talk which 
is very pleasant to the parties engaged in it, but 
very uninteresting to others. In this they were 
at length interrupted by Mr. Sumter, who came 
to prefer to the young man the request of the re- 
cluse. That Charles Leon consented to the re- 





quest is true; but a sense of politeness, it is to be 
supposed, caused the merchant to present the case 
as he did to Mr. Waken. Certain it is that 
Charles, however willing to serve the recluse, did 
not receive pleasure from the interruption of his 
interview with Alice. Being a man of his word, 
however, and being moreover a man of energy, 
he at once hastened to his chamber to change his 
dress ; and just as the sun was setting behind the 
hills of St. Mary’s County, which lay beyond the 
river, he started for the hut on Jack’s Bay. 

It is proper that the reader should be here in- 
formed that the contents of the hut were the next 
day removed to the place provided tor them. The 
day after this removal was made, Mr. Waken, ac- 
companied by his brother, disappeared perma- 
nently from the little village of Patuxent. 


CHAPTER IV.—FAYWOOD. 

Ir was mentioned in the first chapter that the 
chimneys and gables of Faywood could be seen, 
from the village of Patuxent, above the tops of 
the trees which crowned the ridge to the eastward 
of that little town. A persen ascending that ridge 
from the direction of the river, would find a wide 
level plateau of fertile land extending before him 
covered with broad fields separated from each 
other by zig-zag fences of wooden rails, while here 
and there over the open country were grouped 
clusters of trees, all being hemmed in on the 
north, east and south by the dense forest. Along 
the edge of the ridge bordering the fields upon 
the western side was an irregular line of trees, 
through which could be seen frequent glimpses of 
the broad waters of the Patuxent. 

Upon the level plateau described, and a few 
hundred yards eastward of the ridge so often 
mentioned, and at a much less distance from the 
edge of the forest where it bordered the north- 
western corner of the open country, stood the 
mansion-house of what was still called Leon 
Manor, notwithstanding its having been in the 
possession of Mr. Burton for more than two years. 
The dwelling-house was surrounded by a large 
yard enclosed within a low fence of wooden pal- 
ings, along the inner sides of which were rows of 
tall lombardy poplars alternated with locust trees. 
Eastward of the house was an extensive orchard 
of apple, cherry, peach, pear and other fruit trees; 
and to the northward the flower and kitchen gar- 
dens extended to the forest. 
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Faywood was a very large and somewhat irregu- 
lar pile of building—some parts of it being of one 
story and some of two—constructed mostly of 
wood, and fashioned by the first Leon who set- 
tled in the colony, exactly after the plan of the 
home of his childhood in England. Notwith- 
standing the structure being principally of wood, 
its walls were of great thickness, being framed 
mostly of massive timbers able to stand for many, 
many years the assault of time and weather. 
Under cover of this thickness of its walls were 
concealed narrow passages and steep and slender 
staircases. In odd and quaint corners, too, were 
more than one small secret chamber. 

The knowledge of these hidden places in the 
building, with that of the concealed doors for 
entering and leaving them, was confined, as was 
the case with its model in England, to the owner 
and his eldest son; the latter being entitled to 
receive the information on arriving at a certain 
age. This custom had been observed in respect, 
doubtlessly, to family tradition. The absence of 
Charles Leon at the time of his father’s death had 
prevented the information from being imparted 
to him; and his early age at the period of his 
departure from home had been the cause of his 
not being then entrusted with the secret. No 
member of the present family was even aware that 
there was such a secret. But one human being 
in the world was acquainted with the hidden 
apartments of Faywood; and he kept the knowl- 
edge, which he had acquired some years before, 
locked in his own bosom. 

It is not requisite to the purposes of our story 
that the interior of Faywood should be minutely 
described here. Such information in this respect 
as may be necessary will be given as the occasion 
for its need shall arise. For the present the reader 
will please to imagine a large’and handsome eat- 
ing room, furnished in the best style of the period 
and the place, and having in the centre of its floor 
a table set out, on which there was a rich display 
of silver and costly chinaware, and which was 
covered with such a variety of breakfast edl- 
bles as few places besides Southern Maryland, 
the land of good living, can afford. The time 
was a day or two after that referred to at the close 
of the last chapter. At the head of the board sat 
Mrs. Burton, a lady ‘‘ fair, fat and forty,’’ and 
having a thrifty, but good-natured expression of 
face. At the foot of the table was the proprietor 





himself, a stout and oily-looking gentleman of fifty 
years of age, and of medium stature. His head 
was bald for some inches back from the high and 
narrow forehead, and the thin hair on other parts 
of it were black mingled with gray. His eyes, 
which were very close together, were small, dark 
and penetrative; and all his features expressed a 
high opinion of himself and much pomposity or 
self-imagined dignity of character. Four chil- 
dren, two boys and two girls, the offspring of the 
master and mistress of the house, occupied seats 
at the sides of the table. 

‘Mrs. Burton,’’ said the gentleman, with a 
preparatory ‘‘a-hem!’’ expressive of his sense of 
his own dignity, ‘‘ you are aware that it is custo- 
mary for every large property-holder to have. his 
private secretary. I think it probable that I have 
spoken to you of this matter before’’ (this was 
added in acknowledgment of a certain look from 
the lady). ‘*The position which I now hold as 
owner of one of the largest estates in the colony, 
a-hem ! makes it proper that I should comply with 
this custom. I have, therefore, written to two or 
three of my correspondents, requesting them to 
endeavor to procure for me the services of a per- 
son suitable for my purpose.”’ 

‘* But, my dear,’’ suggested the wife, ‘‘as you 
have now retired from professional life, you will 
have nothing for a secretary to do.”’ 

‘*I beg your pardon, Mrs. Burtuon!’’ retorted 
the husband. ‘‘ By my unaided efforts I have 
achieved my present position; and, having in the 
past month succeeded in closing up my legal busi- 
ness and in concluding my connection with the 
law as a professional man, I intend now to take 
my leisure, madam, a-hem! and leave it to my 
secretary to keep the accounts of this large pro- 
perty.”’ 

‘*But, my dear,’’ again objected the wife, 
‘*hadn’t the money for his salary better be saved? 
and will there not be some risk in trusting another 
in such a business? Your own experience, my 
dear’’— 

‘*Mrs. Burton!’’ This exclamation was made 
with a frown, and in a tone of grave rebuke. 

‘*I beg your pardon, my dear,’’ said the wife, 
with a look somewhat expressive of alarm. ‘It 
was only a slip of the tongue. I didn’t intend to 
insinuate anything; but I only meant to intimate 
—that is, I may say’’— 

**So much the worse, Mrs. Burton,’’ inter- 
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rupted the husband, in a severe tone. “ Once | 
for all, madam, let me tell you that whosoever | 
keeps my accounts I myself shall superintend | 
them; and I shall also take care that my secretary 
shall not by any means receive an exorbitant | 
salary. Moreover, Augustus and Josephine’’—two 

of the children—*‘are getting to be old enough to | 
need the services of a tutor; and he can fill that 

office too. So that you see, madam, that while 

attending to the dignity of my position, a-hem! I | 
am not losing sight of economy.’’ | 

“As to Augustus and Josephine,” remarked 
Mrs. Burton, ‘‘ it is well enough ; for they should 
have been put to their books more than a year 
ago.”’ 

‘¢T was about to tell you, madam,”’ said the 
husband, with a majestic wave of the hand, which 
seemed to order all objections to cease, ‘‘ that I 
have a reply from one of the correspondents to 
whom I have referred, who notifies me that I will 
be called on this morning by a young gentleman 
from England, who brings with him from the 
mother-country such credentials as show him to 
be qualified for the very office which I wish to 
have filled. As it is almost certain that I shall 
engage the services of this gentleman, you will 
therefore, a-hem! direct your housekeeper to have 
a suitable room prepared for his permanent ac- 
commodation.”’ 

The obedient wife immediately sent a negro 
girl, who was waiting on the table, to the room of 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Tibbetts, with the neces- 
sary instructions. : 

When the morning meal was finished, Mr. Bur- 
ton retired to his library, a good-sized room, fur- 
nished with tables, chairs and stationery; and 
against the walls of which were several small 
bookcases containing in the aggregate between 
six and seven hundred volumes, bound in the 
quaint but strong style of that and the preceding 
age, a large private collection for those days. 

About eleven o’clock on the same morning the 
applicant for the post of secretary arrived on horse- 
back. He was at once ushered into the presence 
of the august landholder. 





The stranger was slenderly and gracefully formed, 
somewhat below the medium height, and appar- 


| private chamber. 


pressive at once of intellect and will. His white 
forehead was both broad and high. Masses of 
dark-brown hair flowed in wavy curls over his 
shoulders. In all his countenance there was such 
an expression of seriousness and self-control as 
saggested great mental powers. The dignity of 
his language and bearing corresponded with the 
expression of his face. Everything about the 
man, indeed, intimated an intense vitality and a 
ceaselessly active intellect. 

Mr. Burton had intended, before the visitor 
made his appearance, not to rise from his seat to 
receive him, considering such a courtesy not due 
to an inferior, and resolving to impress him at 
their first interview with his dignity; but on the 
stranger’s entering the room, he immediately 
arose from his chair and advanced towards him 
with a courteous bow and a natural smile. 

‘Mr. Albert Fortescue, 1 presume,’’ he said. 

The young man bowed an affirmative. 

‘* Do me the favor to take a seat, sir,’’ said the 
master of the house, pointing to a chair and mak- 
ing another ceremonious bow. 

As soon as the two gentlemen had seated them- 
selves, Mr. Fortescue at once entered upon busi- 
ness, referring to the purport of his visit and 
exhibiting his testimonials. 

The result of this interview was that the young 
man received the appointment for which he applied, 
and was at once installed into office ; the room in 
which the interview occurred being assigned to 
him as his headquarters. 

The secretary had brought with him only a 
portmanteau filled with clothing; but he stated 
to the ex-lawyer that in a day or two he expected 
his baggage to arrive, which—as he had been 
assured by Mr. Burton’s correspondent that he 
was certain of obtaining the position which he 
sought—he had directed to be sent by water to 
Patuxent Town from the port at which he had 
been landed on his arrival from England. In 
accordance with this statement, several large 
trunks were sent up in a wagon from the village 
by Mr. Sumter on the second day after the secre- 
tary’s engagement, and were duly deposited in his 
By-the-by, a-room had at first 








been assigned to him on the ground floor, and at 


ently between twenty-eight and thirty years of | the eastern side of the house; but after the first 

age. His nose was somewhat aquiline, the rest night he was removed, at his own request, to an 

of his features were regular, and his large and | apartment in the second story and on the western 

very dark-gray eyes had that ‘eagle look’’ ex- | side of the building. The reason which he gave 
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for desiring this removal was that he could obtain 
from the windows of the western room glimpses 
through the trees of the distant river. 

The family at Faywood were seated a:ound the 
dinner-table one day nearly a week after the instal- 
ment of the secretary. The dessert had been re- 
moved, and the butler had just made his appear- 
ance with the regular two bottles of port for the 
master of the house and Mr. Fortescue—two bot- 
tles being brought for appearance sake, but one 
only ever being used, as both of the gentlemen 
were moderate drinkers. Mrs. Burton was rising 
to retire, accompanied by the children, to leave 
her husband and his secretary to the discussion of 
their wine, when a servant entering the room an- 
nounced that a lad, apparently between ten and 
twelve years of age, and seemingly much jaded 
with travelling on horseback, had just arrived and 
inquired for the mistress of the house. It was at 
once directed that he should be shown into the 
room, the lady postponing her departure for the 
purpose of seeing him there. Almost imme- 
diately afterward the boy made his appearance, 
having been awaiting in the adjoining hall the re- 
sult of his message. 

The new-comer was slender, and formed for 
grace and activity. Long curls of jet black hair 
flowed over his shoulders. His features were regu- 
larly and beautifully moulded, and his bright black 
eyes expressed great intellect and vivacity of tem- 
perament. His dress, though plain in its material 
and without ornament, and somewhat soiled with 
the dust of the road, was well fashioned, and added 
to the effect of his handsome personal appearance. 
His manners, as he saluted the company, were 
graceful and self-possessed, and indicated that he 
had been accustomed to move in some capacity 
amid those of high station. 

‘* M@dame,”’ he said, in a very musical voice, 
addressing Mrs. Burton, after he had paid his re- 
spects to the company, ‘‘I have been informed 
that you are probably in need of the services of a 
page. Will you do me the honor,”’ he continued, 
handing to her a small paper package, ‘‘ of read- 
ing this letter recommending me to your favor?” 

Mrs. Burton received and read the letter, which 
she then handed to her husband. 

‘It is for you, my dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ to answer 
this application.’ 

The ex-lawyer read the letter with many an 
‘*a-hem!’’ and ‘‘ha!’’ intended, it is to be sup- 





posed, to be expressive of his consciousness of his 
own importance, and of his polite condescension 
in lowering his attention to so small a matter as 
the engagement of a page. Nevertheless, in his 
heart he was pleased with the idea of thus adding 
to the apparent dignity of his household. 

‘*I am obliged,’’ he spoke at length, ‘‘to the 
writer of this letter for his kind consideration. I 
see that he speaks of you in very high terms, my 
lad—a—Jack Tony the letter names you, if I make 
the writing out correctly.’’ 

The boy bowed an affirmative. 

“Why does he call you Jack, instead of John?” 
inquired Mr. Burton. 

‘* Because John is not my name, sir,’’ answered 
the page, with another graceful bow. 

*« A-hem—ha!’’ exclaimed the master of Fay- 
wood; ‘“‘queer fancy that, to christen a child 
Jack ; I never knew of a case of the kind before. 
Well, my dear,’’ turning to his wife, ‘you can 
do just as you please about engaging this lad as a 
page. I myself favor the motion.’’ 

‘‘T shall be glad to do so,’’ said Mrs. Burton, 
much gratified. ‘‘The letter speaks very highly 
of him, and I like his looks.’’ 

The children cast such shy glances at the new 
atrival as showed that they also were much pleased 
at the prospect of having such a good-looking 
playfellow. 

The lady of the house then ordered dinner to 
be set for the page at a side table. While this 
was being done the lad was shown to a room, 
whither his baggage, a large portmanteau, was 
also taken, that he might prepare himself for his 
meal by removing from his dress and person some 
of the marks of travel. Immediately after finish- 
ing his meal Jack ‘ony was conducted to Mrs. 
Burton’s sitting-room, where, as he was easily 
satisfied in respect to wages, he was engaged to 
fill the important position of page to the mistress 
of Faywood. 
CHAPTER V. FRIGHT THE FIRST—THE OSTLER AND 

CHAMBERMAID. 


THREE or four weeks passed aw.y at Faywood 
after the engagement of the page without the oc- 
currence of any incident worthy of note; and it 
was now the middle of ‘‘ ye merrie monthe of 
Maye,” to use the language of those by-gone times. 
Sweet odors from the flowers in the yard and gar- 
den filled the air within and around the mansion ; 
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and all Nature looked beautiful as if in its bloom- | corner ob de garden from de stable when he pass 


ing youth. Mr. and Mrs. Burton had in the 
meantime apparently enjoyed to the full their 


new-fledged importance; and the gentleman’s | 


pomposity of manner had swelled into grander 
proportions with the approved consciousness of 
the dignity of his position. 

Such was the quiet and satisfactory condition of 
things at Faywood when, one soft and starlight 
evening, all the family except the secretary were 
ga'hered, under the light of several wax candles, 


in Mrs. Burton’s sitting-room, awaiting the return | 


of Mr. Fortescue, who had gone to his room to 
bring a copy of Shakspeare’s ‘* Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ which he had promised to read to them. 
Jack Tony, the page, was in the meantime enter- 
taining the young people with some of his antics, 
the mother was joining the children in their hearty 
mirth, and the father was looking on with a smile 
of mingled approbation and self-consequence. So 
much were all parties interested in the frolicsome 
devices of the page that no one noted the pro- 
longed absence of the secretary; or, if the fact 
occurred to either Mr, or Mrs. Burton, it was attri- 
buted to Mr. Fortescue’s being probably obliged 


to search amid his unopened literary stores for the 
book in quest of which he had left the room. 
Upon this scene of merriment one of the negro 
ostlers of the establishment suddenly rushed with 
eyes and mouth distended with terror, and cheeks 
of the ashy hue corresponding to paleness in a 


white person. He did not stop until he had 
gained a position in the very midst of the family 
party. All sprang from their seats in amazement. 

‘*Why don’t you speak, Tom?’’ asked Mr. 
Burton, in tones expressive of much surprise and 
some alarm. 

The negro could not say a word for some sec- 
onds, but stood rolling his eyes about from side to 
side, showing their white, and turning them now 
upon one, now upon another. 

‘« Tell us what has happened, quick,’’ exclaimed 
the master, in tones of authority. 

‘¢Oh, masse,’’ answered the negro at length, 
‘«T’se seed ur ghose—old massee’s ghose.”’ 

He had been a servant of old Mr. Leon. 

‘‘Ridiculous nonsense!’’ said Mr. Burton. 


absurd lies, you confounded fool ?’’ 
‘« Gorree-mightee, massee,’’ replied the negro, 
**’tis nuffin but de trufe. I was comin’ ’cross de 





| around their mother. 








right by me ‘ whoof;’ un den he was gone.”’ 

‘* Where did he go?”’ asked Mrs. Burton. 

**T was too scaret, missee,’’ answered the ostler, 
‘to look arter I seed him fust ; but he was gwine 
towards de house here.”’ 

The lady received this statement with an ex- 
pression of great alarm; and the children, with 
pallid faces and eyes wild with terror, crowded 
The page remained firm 
and undisturbed, except that his face suggested a 
disposition to laugh. Mr. Burton’s countenance 
looked troubled, but expressed no fear. 

‘*Pooh! pooh!’’ he said. ‘* You mistook some 
one of the household passing by you for a ghost. 
How could you tell who it was, as dack as it is 
out of doors?’’ 

‘*He hab ur blue light afore him, massee,’’ 
replied the negro, ‘‘un I could see his face as 
plain as I see yours.” 

‘* How was the person you saw dressed, Jack ?’’ 
asked the page. 

‘* Done know, massee Jack,’’ replied the ostler; 
‘*but seems ter me he was dressed uz he use ter 
be.”’ 

‘*Didn’t he roll his eyes upon you dreadfully?” 
asked the page, smiling. 

‘No, sah,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ His eyes was 
sot right ahead, un his face looked stifflike.” 

At this moment Albert Fortescue entered the 
room, with the book for which he had gone in 
one hand and a lighted candle in the other. 

‘*Somebody had better go up stairs with re- 
storatives at once,’’ he said. ‘‘ Your negro girl 
Kate, Mrs. Burton, was lying senseless in the 
doorway of one of the chambers when I came by 
it just this moment. I placed my hand upon her 
wrist, but could feel no pulse; and I know not 
whether she is alive or dead.”’ + 

The secretary’s face looked pale and troubled. 
Seeing that the lady whom he had addressed 
seemed to be too much disturbed or preoccupied 
to understand him fully, he placed his book upon 
a table and took up a pitcher of water from a 
stand. 

‘If some one will come with me to hold the 


| candle,’’ he said, ‘‘I will bring her down here. 
‘What do you mean by disturbing us with such | 


Will you, Mr. Burton? You seem to be more 
self-composed than any one else.” 

“Tam not scared,’’ said the page, contemptu- 
ously. 
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**Oh, don’t go, my dear,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bur- 
ton to her husband. ‘‘I shall die with terror if 
you do.”’ 

Mr. Burton stood swelling with indignation at 
the proposition that he should go up stairs merely 
to hold a candle; but as the secretary looked 
earnest and matter-of-fact, as if he had had ne 
covert sneer in what he had said, the master of 
Faywood kept silence, being fearful of compromis- 
ing his dignity by speaking. 

‘*I will go with you, Mr. Fortescue,’’ said the 
page. 

‘*Come on then,’’ replied the secretary. 

Both Fortescue and the page left the room. 
They returned in a few minutes, the secretary 
supporting the negro girl, who had been partially 
revived by water having been sprinkled in her 
face. She was soon completely restored to con- 
sciousness. As soon as she recovered the power 
of speech she began to make exclamations ex- 
pressive of terror, such as, ‘*O, laudy! O, mussy! 
Oh, I’s so scaret !’’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Mr. Burton, ‘‘ what is the matter 
with you? It seems to me that the negroes are 
going crazy to-night. Strange that is, too, as the 
moon is not at full.’’ 

*©O, masse! O, missee!’’ cried the girl. 
seed ur ghose.”’ 

Mrs. Burton showed symptoms of fainting at 
this second announcement of a ghostly visitor to 
Faywood; the children screamed and huddled 
together again around their mother; and the 
page’s face expressed anxious concern. The 
secretary was apparently cool and self-possessed, 
yet a very close observer could perhaps have seen 
some slight expression of uneasiness in his coun- 
tenance; and Mr. Burton, to do him justice, 
seemed to be not at all impressed with fear, but 
was evidently much annoyed. The negro, Tom, 
seemed to have almost all his terror renewed, and 
stood horror-struck, as it were, with his mouth 
and eyes wide open, the latter being fixed upon 
Kate. 

After a while outward quiet was restored, and 
the girl made her statement. She had gone, for 
some purpose connected with her household 
duties, into one of the unoccupied chambers 
upstairs, and had just turned to leave the room 
when the figure of a man, with ghastly pale and 
rigid features, and a stony glare in his eyes, en- 
tered the door, and crossing the floor with noise- 


‘eT 


.| negroes. 





less footsteps, passed into the wall opposite the 
entrance and disappeared. ‘The girl remembered 
making an effort to run out of the door, and drop- 
ping the candle in the attempt; after that she 
recollected nothing. 

Mr. Burton had but little, if any, faith in the 
tales of superstition ; so that as far as his feelings 
in that respect were concerned, he would not have 
been much disturbed by the statements of the 
But he reflected that if it were bruited 
abroad that Faywood was haunted, the market 
value of his property would be depreciated ; and 
that reflection had much annoyance in it. 

‘* What do you think of this matter, Mr. For- 
tescue ?’’ he asked, 

‘*That no inhabitant of the spirit-world has 
anything to do with it,’’ answered the secretary. 
‘*T think it likely that Tom saw some one of the 
household pass him with a light, and that I myself 
was seen by Kate on my way to my room a while 
ago. The superstitious imaginations of the two 
did the rest. The idea of their having seen spec- 
tres, or a spectre, is preposterous. It is a remark- 
able fact, by the way, that spirits, so-called, are 
generally seen by the ignorant and unlettered, 
seldom by the well-informed.” 

‘‘T agree with you entirely,” said Mr. Burton. 
**It is probable, indeed, that the two fools were 
scared by their own shadows.”’ 

Tom and Kate protested that they were certain 
that their statements were true. 

‘¢Come, come,’’ said Mr. Burton, ‘‘no more 
of this nonsense. I say to all present,’’ he added, 
in a pompous tone of authority, ‘‘ let nothing more 
be said of this matter; and as to you, Tom and 
Kate, I order you to see no more ghosts about 
these premises.”’ 

The-decided manner of Mr. Burton and the 
perfect coolness and self-possession of the secre- 
tary had their influence upon the others present. 
Even the two ghost-seers began to doubt the evi- 
dence of their own senses. Seeing that all minds 
were recovering composure, the secretary said that 
he was rearly to proceed with the reading of ‘‘ The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ Upon this Mr. 
Burton ordered the ostler to retire either to the 
kitchen or to his ‘‘ quarter;’’ and Mrs. Burton 
gave permission to the chambermaid, who slept 
in the house, to amuse herself with her friends in 
the kitchen until bedtime. This permission was, 
as the girl properly understood it, equivalent to an 
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order also. But it was an awful undertaking for 


his family on a distant part of the home planta- 


these two—each of whom had so recently, as they | tion, the plantation immediately attached to the 
thought, seen a ghost—to go to the kitchen with | Faywood mansion, and the white and negro farm- 


no other company than each other. 

‘* Perhaps, Jack,’’ suggested the kind-hearted 
secretary to the page, ‘‘as you seem not to be at 
all alarmed, Mrs. Burton may spare you for a few 
moments while you accompany these two terrified 
beings to the kitchen. It would be a charitable 
act.”’ 

Jack Tony expressed his willingness to go. 
Mrs. Burton gave the required permission, and 
the ghost-seers, convoyed by the page, left the 
rocm. ‘The latter, however, almost immediately 
returned, being anxious to hear the reading of 
Shakspeare. The rest of the evening passed, in 
outward appearance, as quietly as usual, except 
that many startled side glances were cast by the 
mother and the children into the distant corners 
of the room on hearing any of those slight and 
unaccounted-for sounds which alarmed and ex- 
cited ears can always hear at night. 

Among the household at Faywood many black, 
as well as several white, unwilling watchers were 
glad to see the light of another day ; for Tom and 
Kate, notwithstanding their master’s order to the 
contrary, had, as soon as the page left them, told, 
under the pledge of profound secrecy, however, 
their dreadful experience to the other servants 
assembled in the kitchen. 


FRIGHT THE SECOND.—MrR. BuRTON 
HIMSELF. 

WHETHER created by superstitious imaginations, 
or originating in actual occurrences, tales of strange 
and unaccounted-for sights and sounds being seen 
and heard in and about Faywood rapidly increased 
in number in the following days. Only Mr. Bur- 
ton, Albert Fortescue and Jack Tony had as yet 
seen no mysterious sight and heard no mysterious 
sound. ‘These three alone, therefore, preserved 
external composure. Even the page, however, at 
times either felt or pretended to feel superstitious 
alarm; yet he, as well as the ex-lawyer and the 
secretary persistently declared a want of faith in 
the spiritual character of the cause or causes of 
the disturbances. But for these three the mem- 
bers of the household would in all probability 
have broken up the establishment and left the 
Leon Manor House in a body. 


CHAPTER VI. 


| 


| 





hands, who had their dwellings near to his, had 
as yet been unvisited by the supposed supernatural 
beings. But there was not a servant whose duties 
were about the master’s house who had not seen 
or heard something unusual and alarming. Mrs. 
Burton and the children, all of the latter keeping 
close to their mother day and night, declared that 
they had at times witnessed strange flashes of light 
and listened to low, wild and imperfect strains of 
music. 

Under these circumstances it is not at all to be 
supposed that the ordinary domestic duties of the 
household preserved the usual ‘‘ even tenor of their 
way.’’ No threats of punishment, nor even pun- 
ishment itself could induce the servants to perform 
their daily tasks except when a number of them 
were together. Several of the negro slaves ran 
away into the woods rather than remain in the 
house ; and servants had to be brought from farm- 
work to fill their places. ‘These being infected, 
before they came to their new duties, with the 
terror which had driven away their predecessors, 
were alike unable to perform the domestic tasks 
in their regular routine. The report, however, 
that those who fled from the house were likewise 
haunted in their hidden asylums, a report con- 
firmed by the voluntary teturn of some of the 
fugitives, at length stopped the exodus of the 
servants from the Faywood mansion. 

Against all the pressure caused by these extra- 
ordinary circumstances, Mr. Burton still bore up, 
preserving manfully his dignity, at least according 
to his ideas of that quality. In this course he was 
supported by the secretary, who acknowledged that 
there might be, and probably was, some earthly 
agency engaged in producing the unpleasant ex- 
isting state of things; but persisted in declaring 
his belief that there was nothing supernatural con- 
cerned in the matter. The page held a kind of 
neutral or independent position between the terri- 
fied and the unterrified, at some times seeming to 
believe the stories told, at others not at all credit- 
ing them. In this affair the terrified, contrary to 
the usual result in cases of conflict, seemed destined 
to carry the night, if not the day. All that Mr. 
Burton’s authority, although exerted in his most 
dignified and eloquent manner, could achieve, 


The overseer, who had his own residence with | was to cause meals to be cooked and served upon 
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the board, beds to be ‘‘ made up,’’ and rooms to 
be cleaned; but he could no longer cause these 
things to be done in proper order or at regular 
times. 

It is a beautiful dispensation of Providence that 
we can learn to submit to any state of things as 
we have become accustomed to them; and even 
in regard to these seemingly supernatural exhibi- 
tions the maxim was proved to be true that 
‘*habit is second nature.’’ As the alarms in 
the household grew to be chronic, the parties 
concerned began at length to reflect, or rather 
to feel, that the new state of things caused them 
no real harm except in the fears which it excited. 
So it resulted that, although the duties of the 
household at Faywood were still performed by the 
servants in numbers together, they were at length 
performed in comparative quiet and with some- 
thing that approached order. 

Such was the improved condition of things at 
Faywood when one evening, nearly two weeks 
after the first ghostly visitations to the ostler and 
chambermaid, Mr. Burton—who, to aid in remoy- 
ing the fears of the family, made something of 
parade in proving that he was not afraid of soli- 
tude—sat alone in the library. The secretary 
had retired to his sleeping-room more than an 
hour before; and it was now close on to mid- 
night. The owner of Leon Manor was engaged 
in reading ‘‘ Locke on the Human Understand- 
ing.’”” To do Mr. Burton justice, although he 
was much perplexed by the recent condition of 
things in his house, he had never felt in connec- 
tion with that matter any such thing as physical 
fear. 

Shakspeare makes Hamlet say that ‘‘ conscience 
does make cowards of us all;’’ and the statement 
is true. But conscience operates differently with 
different characters. A lawyer, for instance, who 
is in the habit of constructing arguments, may to 
a great extent, if not entirely, quiet the voice of 
that herald of heaven, even when he is guilty, by 
forming an ingenious ‘‘ theory of the case’’ con- 
sistent with his own innocence. 

Such was the state of things with Mr. Burton 
in respect to his acquirement of a legal title to 
Leon Manor; he satisfied himself that it was all 
right because it was ‘in the way of business,”’ 
and because, as he looked upon the matter, it had 
been a contest of wits between him and the de- 
ceased Mr. Leon; in which he had come off 
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victor. Above all he strengthened himself in the 
reflection that the closest scrutiny could not detect 
anything illegal in the manner in which he had 
managed Mr. Leon’s business or discover a legal 
flaw in his title to-the Faywood property. He 
would not allow himself to look at the case in any 
view which compromised his own fairness of ac- 
tion. The considerations of broken faith, of con- 
fidence betrayed, were kept out of sight ; and he 
reflected with pride upon what he chose to con- 
sider the perfect honesty of his conduct in the 
whole affair. Success, according to his theory of 
ethics, proved the purity of his action. 

Such was the unspoken process of logic by 
which Mr. Burton succeeded in so ruling his 
thoughts, and, as it were, tranquilizing his mind, 
as to be enabled to sit quietly alone in his library 
at midnight engaged in the perusal of a work 
upon philosophy, while almost all the rest of his 
household were held in a state of ceaseless terror 
by what they considered to be spiritual manifesta- 
tions. P 

The library was on the ground floor and in the 
southeast corner of the house. Mr. Burton sat 
with his back towards one of the southern win- 
dows of the room, and his face, of course, towards 
its northern wall. His eyes were bent upon his 
book, which lay on a table before him in the mild 
rays of a shaded lamp. Suddenly he started from 
his seat, and looked hastily about him. 

‘Bless my life!’’ he soliloquized; ‘‘I could 
have sworn that a stronger light than that of the 
lamp shone upon my face. It must have come in 
from one of the windows, or from the door.’’ 

On examination, however, he found that, al- 
though the windows were raised, for the night 
was warm for the season, yet the shutters were 
closed. The door also was fastened. He opened 
it and looked up and down the hall into which it 
led; but there was no evidence of any one with. 
or without a light being, or having been, near. 

‘It was my own imagination,’’ he said to him- 
self; ‘‘or perhaps I looked up for an instant un- 
consciously from my book and thus caught the 
light from the lamp more strongly.’’ 

This last supposition appeared to him perfectly 
satisfactory ; so he quietly resumed his seat, and 
soon became again deeply immersed in his read- 
ing. Some few minutes passed thus, when he 
again sprang from his seat. 

‘‘That certainly was another light, and one 





stronger than that of the lamp,’’ he said aloud, | 
and in some excitement ; ‘‘ and it must have come 
from the northern side of the room, as it shone 
into my face. ‘This is indeed very strange !’’ 

He crossed the floor to the northern side of the 
room, and carefully examined the wainscoting of | 
the wall there. | 

‘« The light may have shone,’’ thought Mr. Bur- | 
ton, ‘‘ from the adjoining room through some here- | 
tofore unnoticed crevice in the paneling.’”’ 

Finding nothing to account for the light in his 
examination of the wall, he took the lamp from 
the table and passed through the hall into the next 
room north. No human being was there but 
himself, no light but that which he held in his 
hand. 


| Man.”’ 
He returned to the library. The door | his eyes and were gone. 
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leading into this room had its hinges on its north 
side, so that when it was partly opened, as was 
the case in this instance, the north wall of the 
library was concealed from, and the south wall 
exposed to, the view of one entering. As this 
door was opened by Mr. Burton with his left 
hand, the direct rays of the lamp, which was held 
in his right hand, were prevented from falling on 
the south wall by the interception of a part of the 


| framework of the doorway. Such was the position 


of the owner of Faywood, when, in the act of 
entering the room, he saw a light suddenly dart 
across the library from its north side and form 
itself on the south wall into the letters, ‘* Unjust 
These letters flashed for an instant before 
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By T. S. SozinskEy, M.D., Pu. D. 


THE moral atmosphere of our homes is an im- 
portant subject, one which deserves quite as much | 
attention as it receives; but it is of another kind 
of atmosphere, one which is of vital importance | 
to everybody, and which is perhaps still more 
neglected by people in general, that I propose to 
speak—the physical, the air in which we live and 
which we breathe. Toa brief but comprehensive, 
and I hope clear, consideration of this theme, I | 
invite the careful attention of the reader. 

In order that what succeeds may be understood 
by every one, I will begin by giving a short 
account of the atmosphere in general and its rela- 
tions to life. 

The atmosphere is a material thing; it has 





weight and other properties common to all sub- 
stances. It is an error to speak of space around | 
us as empty. 
aerial ocean, certainly over fifty miles in depth, | 
which presses on the earth as heavily as would a | 
stratum of mercury thirty inches in thickness, or 
nearly fifteen pounds to the square inch. A room 
ten feet square contains from seventy-five to eighty | 
pounds of air. Nor is it a simple, an elementary | 
agent; it is a complicate mixture. A chemical | 
analysis of it shows that it consists almost exclu- | 
sively of nitrogen, oxygen, carbonic acid, and | 
aqueous vapor. The relative amount of each of | 


i é | 
We are immersed, as it were, in an 


the three constituents first named does not vary 
greatly ; but the reverse is true of the fourth. The 
temperature has much to do with the amount of 
aqueous vapor which the air is capable of contain- 


| ing. Thus, at eighty degrees it is possible for 
_ over four times as much of it to be present as at 
| thirty-two; or, in other words, saturated air at 
_ eighty, contains about ten and eight-tenths grains 


to the cubic foot; and at thirty-two, about two 
and three-tenths grains. This fact should be 
carefully borne in mind. 

There is really an atmosphere of nitrogen, of 
oxygen, of carbonic acid, and of aqueous vapor. 
According to a law pointed out by the English 
philosopher, Dalton, towards the end of the last 
century, all gases and vapors are self-supporting, 
and when mixed, become uniformly diffused. 

Of dry air there are to every seventy-nine parts 
of nitrogen nearly twenty-one of oxygen, and 
about one-thirtieth of a part of carbonic acid. 
By weight there are about four parts of nitrogen 
to one of oxygen. 

Nitrogen is a gas without color, odor, or taste ; 
and though inert generally, it is an important ele- 
ment of organic tissues of the higher class. 

Oxygen gas is without odor, color, or taste ; is 
inflammable, or rather a supporter of combustion, 
and has a strong affinity for nearly all the chemi- 





cal ,elements, with which it forms innumerable 
compounds. It plays a vital part in the whole 
economy of Nature. 

Carbonic acid gas is without color, odor, or 
taste, and does not burn or support combustion, 
it being the chief product of such action. 

Aqueous vapor, or steam, is so familiar to every 
one as to need no description. 

Some of the casual constituents of the atmos- 
phere are ozone, an active form of oxygen and an 
excellent disinfectant ; carbonic oxide, an inflam- 
mable gas, which is produced in combustion when 
the supply of air is scanty; marsh gas, the chief 
constituent of illuminating gas; su/phureted hydro- 
gen, a bad-smelling gas, which arises from decay- 
ing organic matter; ammonia, dust of various 
kinds, and electricity. 

The temperature of the atmosphere, it need 
scarcely be said, varies greatly. At Philadelphia 
it ranges, some years, all the way from five de- 
grees below zero to one hundred of the Fahren- 
heit scale. 


The atmospheric pressure is variable. At Phila- 


delphia the range within the year is over one and 
a half inches, the maximum being about thirty 


and seven-tenths inches, and the minimum about 
twenty-nine and two-tenths. 

The relation of life to the atmosphere is inti- 
mate in the highest degree. Put a man or any 
animal in a vessel from which the air has been 
exhausted, and death will result almost instanta- 
neously. Between the functions of the animal 
economy and the atmosphere there is a sort of 
antagonism. A full appreciation of this fact led 
Bichat, a great French physiologist, in the early 
part of this century, to define life as ‘‘ the sum of 
the functions which resist death,’’ a definition of 
t not unlike that of the English philosopher, Her- 
bert Spencer, namely: ‘* The continuous adjust- 
ment of internal relations to external relations, or 
the maintenance of a correspondence between the 
forces to which an organism is subject, and the 
forces which it resists.’’ But experiment shows 
that oxygen is the only constituent of the atmos- 
phere which is absolutely necessary to support 
life. Passing into the lungs, this subtle gas pene- 
trates into the blood, and uniting chemically with 
the carbonaceous matter present, thus not only 
purifies the fluid, but keeps up the heat of the 
body. About one-third of the oxygen contained 
in the air that is inhaled is removed. A person 
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consumes the oxygen of about three hundred 
and fifty cubic feet of air every twenty four 
hours. Breathing air deficient in this gas will 
induce drowsiness, torpidity, and death. Nitro- 
gen serves only as a diluent, and the presence of 
carbonic acid is positively injurious. The last 
named gas is a product of the nutritive changes 
going on within the system, and passes out of the 
lungs with the breath. About fifteen cubic feet 
of it are exhaled by a person every twenty-four 
hours. A small amount comes away by the skin. 
Air heavily loaded with it will not support life—a 
fact too often proved by persons dropping acci- 
dentally into vessels containing it. The presence 
of twenty-five per cent. of it would be fatal, and 
five per cent. is dangerous to human life. More 
than from four to six parts of it to the thousand is 
injuriqus. On going into a room where eight 
parts or so of it to the thousand are present, a 
disagreeable full feeling about the head is experi- 
enced, the whole system grows languid, and the 
mind becomes inactive. Similar results arise from 
breathing air containing carbonic oxide in far less 
amount. 

The relative humidity of the air or its degree 
of moistness, complete saturation being repre- 
sented by one hundred, has an influence on the 
bodily heat and through it on all the vital pro- 
cesses. The average daily amount of vapor which 
arises from a person is about a quart. The lower 
the relative humidity is the more actively does the 
moisture tend to exhale from the body, from the 
skin and lungs ; and as the evaporation of water is 
attended with the loss of much heat, it follows 
that living in such air tends to depress vital ac- 
tion. Expired air is always of a temperature of 
about ninety-five, and of a relative humidity of 
over ninety, no matter what its character was 
when inhaled. Dry, warm air is very debilitating ; 
and very moist air, cold or warm, but especially 
the latter, is depressing. Air of a relative humidity 
of about seventy is, as a rule, the best for health. 

The more nearly normal the atmosphere is in 
composition the more healthful is it likely to be. 

The degree of temperature of the atmosphere 
has an important bearing on its healthfulness. 
The difference in the death-rate at different periods 
of the year is largely due to difference in the tem- 
perature. Considerably over a third more deaths 
occur in Philadelphia in July than in November. 
Either extreme, but particularly sudden variations 
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of temperature, are trying to the system, and the 
main cause of inflammatory diseases of the chest 
and others. Very old persons suffer most from 
cold, and very young persons from heat.. Of the 
deaths of children under two years of age in Phila- 
delphia there are over three times as many in July 
as in October or November, and of the deaths of 
persons over eighty more than a third more occur 
in March than in July. 

The health relations of the humidity of the 
atmosphere have been spoken of, and more will 
be said on the subject later. 

Of the bearings of the pressure of the atmos- 
phere on health it would be beyond my subject to 
say much. Experience has shown that when it is 
lessening it is then that sickness, as a whole, is 
most on the increase and most severely felt. 
With a falling barometer a decline in the organic 
activities of the body is observable, and vice versa. 
Here it is well to say that, as a rule, the baro- 
meter falls as the degree of moistness of the air 
increases. In any case, then, the effects of a 
diminution of pressure and an increase of moisture 
cannot well be distinguished. 

Turning now to the atmosphere of our homes, 
I need scarcely remark that whatever difference 
may exist between the composition of it and that 
of the atmosphere in general, must be local in 
origin. Of course the surrounding atmosphere 
may be contaminated by exhalations of various 
kinds, and be very unhealthful. No house that is 
situated where the air is bad can be healthful; if 
there is foul air all around it, there will be foul 
air within it. It is clear, then, that the site of a 
home is a matter of great importance, so far as 
health is concerned. I cannot dwell at length 
now on this matter; but I may say that the best 
location for a dwelling is on a dry hillside look- 
ing tewards the south. But after all, the health- 
fulness or unhealthfulness of the atmosphere of 
our homes, wherever located, is very largely within 
our control. 

Assuming that the site, the drainage and the 
general construction are good, the first source of 
vitiation of the atmosphere of our homes which I 
will notice is our own presence. From the skin 
and lungs emanate constantly a variety of agents, 
more or less volatile, most of which are prejudicial 
to health. Solid particles of the skin are being 
shed always. From the lungs issue with every 
breath a quantity of carbonic acid and organic 





matter. Air containing from three hundredths to 
four hundredths per cent. of carbonic acid when 
inhaled, contains, when expired, from four to five 
per cent. If the air of an inhabited room con- 
tains seven-tenths of a part to a thousand of the 
gas, the accompanying organic matter is percep- 
tible to the sense of smell. A bottle of expired 
air on standing soon proves by its odor that it 
contains more than pure air and carbonic acid. 
In persons suffering from typhoid fever and other 
febrile diseases, the amount of organic matter 
given off by the breath is very considerable. Now, 
it is evident that if one is shut up in a small, close 
apartment, the atmosphere soon becomes loaded 
with carbonic acid and organic matter; and not 
only this, but the proportion of oxygen becomes 
reduced. Ifa candle is placed in a large air-tight 
glass and lighted it will soon go out, in conse- 
quence of the exhaustion of the oxygen in it. In 
an air-tight room six feet square a human being 
could not live many hours. From the data given 
in this essay the reader can calculate the time, or 
very close on it. In Hufeland’s well-known book, 
‘“«The Art of Prolonging Life,’’ it is said, ‘‘ The 
breath of a man is deadly for his fellow-creatures.’’ 
This statement is, perhaps, over emphatic; but 
beyond all question a vast deal of injury results 
from breathing air that has been already breathed. 
There is reason to believe that this is one of the 
leading causes of consumption of the lungs. It is 
the animal matter present that is particularly in- 
jurious; a very minute quantity of it is prejudi- 
cial to health. It is a wise remark of Benjamin 
Franklin, made in one of his essays, that there is 
‘scarcely any air abroad so unwholesome as air 
in a close room often breathed.”’ 

It is of course impossible to prevent the con- 
tamination of the air around us by the skin and 
lungs; but by keeping ourselves clean and in a 
good state of health it can be curtailed. The dis- 
agreeable aroma which arises from some people is 
to a great degree the result of want of personal 
cleanliness. As regards personal odor, every one 
should at least strive to be like Alexander the 
Great, of whom it was said, as we are told in the 
biography of him by Plutarch, that ‘‘a most agree- 
able scent proceeded from his skin, and that his 
breath and whole body were so fragrant as to per- 
fume his under-garments.’’ An occasional perusal 
of the Mosaic code of health would be of advan- 
tage to many. 
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But the worst personal source of contamination 
of the air of our homes is connected with the 
methods of disposal of excremental matter. In 
the country it may generally be deposited at a 
safe distance from the house; but in cities this 
cannot be done. ‘The cesspool or privy well is 
unobjectionable in the country if located some 
distance from the house, and where the water 
supply is unaffected by it; but in a compact town 
or city it is a dangerous nuisance. With one to 
every house they may be numerous enough to con- 
taminate by infiltration the entire ground as well 
as by exhalation the atmosphere. The earth- 
closet and allied arrangements should not be 
thought of for everyday use. . Like disinfectants, 
they may serve a useful purpose occasionally ; but 
on the whole it would be better if they were un- 
known. 

Anything in a house which is liable to be made 
dangerous by a little neglect, should be done 
without if possible. The inside water closet is 
the most popular device now in all towns and 
cities with sewers, and in which the houses are 
supplied with water. The matter is washed into 
the sewer, and through it carried away. But it 
being necessary to have a large pipe to run from 
the water-closet to the sewer, gases and the like 
may pass up through it into the house. Some- 
thing can be done to prevent this terrible result. 
What is called a trap, a peculiar bend or contri- 
vance in which water lodges till forced out by 
more from above, is placed in the pipe. Should 
the trap be very shallow, which is often the case, 
and there be much foul gases pent up in the sewer, 
it will not serve 4ts purpose; gases will find their 
way into the house. But even if this does not 
occur, any matter which may be in the trap will 
give rise to foul exhalations. A water trap formed 
by a tilting bottom attached to the basin of the 
seat may in a measure prevent this from happen- 
ing; but it is not every one that works satisfac- 
torily. One reason why this trap cannot fulfill 
its purpose entirely is this: as soon as it is opened 
the water which flows down the pipe displaces the 
gases contained therein, which escape into the 
room. But by means of these traps and the use 
of an abundance of water, I believe it is possible 
to prevent gases from escaping into the house, 
save in small amount. Joining the pipe some- 
where near the trap in the seat, should be a pipe 
leading out through the roof of the house for the 








purpose of ventilation. Such a pipe should in- 
variably be present, as it lessens greatly the amount 
of emanations which are liable to pass into the 
house. Only a small percentage of water-closets 
are provided with it. No man should sleep easy 
until he is sure that in the water-closet he is not 
harboring a pestilential nuisance in his home. 
And it is well not to rely implicitly on the states 
ment of the average plumber that all is right. 
The writer is famitiar with a fine new house which 
was recommended as a model in its sanitary ar- 
rangements, in which the air is contaminated 


‘somewhat in this way: the waste-pipe from the 


bath-tub is without a trap, and as it joins the soil 
pipe, more or less foul air escapes by it in spite 
of the fact that there is a ventilating pipe. Here 
the trap in the seat of the water-closet does not 
answer its purpose fully. It is only by the use of 
a great deal of water that bad odors can, under 
the circumstances, be kept down, unless the out- 
lets from the bath-tub are always tightly plugged. 

Now, as it is impossible to entirely prevent foul 
gases and exhalations from escaping, the location 
of the water-closet in the house should receive 
attention. One would naturally expect it to be 
so placed that any emanations from it could not 
be readily diffused throughout the house. The 
modern architect in the plenitude of his wisdom 
places it in the very centre of the house. He 
looks to comfort and convenience, and it is right: 
for him to do so; but it should not be done at 
the cost of conditions necessary to health. 

Many aches and pains may be traced to defect- 
ive water-closets ; and to them may be attributed 
much of the mortality from typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, and many other diseases. 

I may here state that any of the pipes which 
carry the waste water from the different parts of a 
house to the sewer may give passage to the ema- 
nations from the latter. With proper traps this 
need not happen. 

The presence of matter that is liable to be dit- 
fused in the air in the form of dust, or to undergo 
decomposition, is a great source of contamination 
of the atmosphere of our homes. Some houses 
are never free from dust and odors, especially 
about the kitchen and cellar. Such houses can- 
not be healthful. Every dwelling should be swept 
and dusted clean frequently from top to bottom. 
Not a particle of matter that is liable to float in 
the air, or what is worse, undergo a putrefactive 
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change, should be tolerated in any human habi- 
tation. ‘‘Smoking’’ should be forbidden; for 
breathing the smoke is injurious to health, and 
tolerating it is pandering to vice. Here let me 
say that in using carpets, wall-paper, curtains and 
upholstered furniture, we are favoring comfort or 
something else at the expense of health. Wher- 
ever something readily cleansed, such as oilcloth 
or matting, can take the place of carpets, it should 
be preferred ; and for the walls wood-paper, paint, 
or whitewash should be chosen before paper, which 
is for the most part very retentive of dirt. Cur- 
tains and drapery of all kinds might be largely. 
dispensed with, and unupholstered furniture, both 
handsome and comfortable, can be readily pro- 
cured, Everything in a house that catches and 
holds dust of any kind, or that is hard to keep 
clean, is prejudicial in its influence on health. 

In lighting our homes we vitiate the atmosphere 
within them. A candle, or coal oil, or illuminating 
gas in burning consumes a great deal of oxygen, 
and throws off, as the product of flame, a great deal 
of gas, principally carbonic acid, One cubic foot 
of gas in burning uses up the oxygen of eight cubic 
feet of air, and is transformed into about two cubic 
feet of carbonic acid. I may remark that in com- 
bustion nothing is destroyed ; the process is simply 
a chemical change attended with more or less light. 
This doctrine is far from being new; it was pro 
claimed long ago. Thus in his “‘ History of Life 
and Death’’ Bacon says: ‘‘ There is in Nature no 
annihilating or reducing to nothing; therefore that 
which is consumed is either resolved into air or 
turned into some body adjacent.’’ The oil or 
whatever we burn for the production of light 
merely changes its state, and passes into the 
atmosphere of the room. These facts should be 
carefully weighed, especially by those in the habit 
of sitting up till midnight. So far as health is 
concerned, the domestic use of electricity for 
illuminating purposes would be an inestimable 
boon. If Mr. Edison or any one else should 
devise a method of using it conveniently and 
economically for this purpose, he shall deserve 
the plaudits of all sanitarians—of everybody. 
The light furnished by it through a piece of 
carbon or of platinum is unattended with any 
chemical action—it takes nothing from the air, 
and gives nothing to it save heat. In this con- 
nection it is proper to say that plenty of sunlight 
should be allowed to pass into every part of a 





dwelling every dy; for it has a purifying influ- 
ence on the atmosphere. Any room kept dark 
constantly is not healthful. It is only during the 
hot days of midsummer that one is justified in ex- 
cluding the light. And in all hygienically con- 
structed houses every room can receive some 
sunshine daily. 

The last source of vitiation of the atmosphere 
of our homes to be treated of is the fire. This 
subject deserves very careful study, and far more 
than it receives. I am sorry I cannot dwell on it 
at length here. Now, speaking as a sanitarian, I 
must declare that an entirely unobjectionable 
apparatus for the consumption of fuel I have 
never seen; and it is not often that a person 
is met with who understands how to properly 
manage even an ordinary stove. The open fire- 
place is a good arrangement. The chief objec- 
tion to it is the drafts which it tends greatly to 
produce. The small amount of heat afforded by 
it in proportion to the fuel consumed is a serious 
obstacle in the way of its coming into popular 
favor. It is a powerful ventilator. The great 
objection to a stove is that more or less of the 
preducts of combustion pass from it into the 
apartment. No difference how well it is con- 
structed, some gas will escape from it through 
crevices about the doors and flue, and even 
through the iron. The upper door of a heating 
stove should be kept shut, save when it is neces- 
sary to put in a fresh supply of coal; for if it is 
kept open the chances are that gases will escape 
by it. If the fire burns too fast, less air should 
be allowed to enter at the bottom door, If a 
stove is properly designed and all its parts fit 
closely, it is possible to limit to any degree the 
amount of air which enters it. A damper in 
the flue is of use in regulating the draft; but 
it requires good sense to regulate it properly. 
Through it gases are often forced out of the 
stove. I have found that an arrangement by 
which air can be allowed to enter the flue direct 
from the room makes a good damper. A small 
pipe, an inch or two in length, with a close fitting 
register in it, carefully joined toan opening in the 
lower side of the flue, enables one to do this. 
Anybody who may think of taking out a patent 
for this mechanism had better consult me first. 
The little register in the upper door of some 
stoves, by which the burning of the fire can be 


| regulated, acts on the same principle; but it is 
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not only more apt to give exit to gases, but is 
more wasteful of heat. A stove made of wrought- 
iron, being far less pervious to gases, is prefer- 
able to one of cast-iron. From there being more 
crevices about the cooking stove and the range 
than about a heating stove, more gas will escape 
from them than from the latter. Asa rule these 
mechanisms consist of far too many pieces, and 
are far too loosely put together. In managing 
them the lid or lids should not be kept off; yet it 
is often done, and a very irrational and injurious 
practice it is. The average individual does not 
seem to be aware that any gas of any kind can 
escape from a fire except when fresh coal is 
present. This is a serious error. A furnace or 
hot air heating apparatus being similar in prin- 
ciple to a heating stove, nothing more need be 
said of it than that it is a cleaner method of 
heating. 

But a fire produces changes in the character of 
the atmosphere of a recom through the heat im- 
parted to it. The heating effects of it are desired 
in at least the colder half of the year. Now, to 
properly regulate the state of the atmosphere as 
regards heat and moisture of a house in cold 
weather is an extremely difficult matter. 

By the use of fuel it is easy enough to furnish 
plenty of heat to a house; but constant attention 
is required to keep the temperature at or near the 
same degree. If the air is very warm at one part 
of the day and very cold at another, the effect on 
health is bad; it would be far better if it were 
cold all the time. Passing from where the atmos- 
phere is highly heated to where it is very cold is 
dangerous to any one, but especially to the feeble, 
and is the cause of many deaths. On the other 
hand, passing from a very cold atmosphere into a 
very warm one is still more dangerous. Turning 
from a room at eighty degrees into the open air 
at zero, or even at thirty-two, the freezing point, 
cannot but profoundly disturb the various func- 
tions of the body; and so of a contrary course. 
But it is the reaction consequent on passing 
abruptly from a very cold into a very warm at- 
mosphere, that is most likely to cause colds and 
inflammatory diseases of the chest. That this 
reaction is not an imaginary thing, every one 
knows who has ever suddenly exposed his fingers 
and ears when very cold to a high heat. Living 
constantly in a warm atmosphere is very debilita- 
ting. Multitudes of people become weak, pine, 





sicken and die from this cause. To crave a 
temperature of eighty or eighty-five is to crave 
suffering and a premature grave. The highest 
authorities on the subject of health in England 
declare that sixty degrees is the most healthful 
temperature. In our climate five more degrees 
might be allowed; but on the whole I believe 
that sixty is high enough, unless for very old 
people. At Philadelphia the average temperature 
of September, the month in which the fewest 
deaths of all beyond childhood occur, is almost 
precisely sixty-five. 

In heating the atmosphere of a house we change 
its degree of humidity. Here the danger lies in 
making it too dry. As already stated, the capacity 
of the air for moisture increases with the tempera- 
ture. Hot, dry air licks up moisture very fast. 
Any one can readily verify this statement by plac- 
ing a plate of water where the heated air from a 
furnace will strike it; and one’s head similarly 
placed tends to dry just as fast. -In such air it is 
hard to keep warm; because, as already stated, 
the process of evaporation is attended with the 
absorption of a great deal of heat. At some dis- 
tance from the stove or the hot-air register, the 
degree of dryness of the air is much lower on 
account of the temperature being lower. If the 
temperature of the room is not kept above sixty, 
the degree of humidity may not be too low, 
except close to the stove or register; but when 
the temperature is kept at seventy and over, there 
should always be an arrangement for supplying 
moisture. A plate, or something similar, placed 
on the stove or heater, from which the water 
evaporates that is regularly placed therein, an- 
swers ina manner. Attaching a porous vessel to 
the register is a method practiced to some extent, 
and there is some merit in it. In supplying mois- 
ture by either of these methods, however, one is 
liable to have the air too moist in the colder parts 
of the room. The right way to do is to furnish 
sufficient moisture to keep the humidity of the 
air at a proper point at some distance from where 
the heat is supplied to the room. At Philadelphia 
the average relative humidity in September is 
about sixty-eight. Breathing dry, heated air de- 
bilitates and tends greatly to induce nervousness 
and irritability. Iam of the opinion that people 
in general derive more injury from very dry than 
from very moist air. If breathing moist air were 
as injurious as some would lead us to believe, the 
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people of an insular country like England should 
furnish an apt illustration; but the English live 
quite as long as any continental people, and are 
relatively strong and healthy. The Constable of 
France says of Shakspeare’s countrymen ; 
Where have they this mettle ? 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull? 

On whon, as in despite, the sun looks pale, 

Killing their fruit with frowns? 

I have now spoken of the chief sources of 
vitiation of the atmosphere of our homes, and 
pointed out the influence of each. It is very un- 
fortunate that it is impossible to entirely prevent 
more or less vititation from going on constantly. 
The only remedy for unpreventable vitiation is 
ventilation ; and on this subject I will make a few 
remarks. 

By ventilation is meant the replacing of objec- 
tionable by unobjectionable air in a house or 
apartment. Very little provision is made for this 
operation in our dwellings, or indeed in any 
buildings; it is allowed to occur as it may inci- 
dentally. Were it not that the diffusive tendency 
of gases is very strong, many people would svon 
kill themselves. It is scarcely possible to find an 
air-tight room; and consequently one without 
ventilation of some sort is just as rare. The bad 
air within tends to find its way out, and the pure 
air without tends to find its way in. Contrary to 
popular belief, the air of any apartment is nearly 
alike in composition throughout. Some people 
erroneously think that as carbonic acid is heavier 
than oxygen or nitrogen, it should, in a room, be 
found almost exclusively near the floor. Un- 
doubtedly the warmer air is, the greater is its 
tendency to rise. Now, warm air can be gotten 
rid of faster by lowering the sash of a window 
from the top than by raising the sash at the 
bottom ; but the operation will be expedited by 
having an opening at the bottom as well as at the 
top, one by which the hot air can go out and one 
by which the cold air can come in, 

If the air outside is warmer than it is inside, 
which is sometimes the case, the reverse of the 
statement just made holds good. It seems to me 
that there can be no reason for controversy about 
this matter. If a room is provided with two 
openings for ventilation, one should be near the 
ceiling and the other near the floor on the oppo- 
site side. A very small opening is sufficient to 
let a great deal of air pass. 





In ventilating there should be no perceptible 
drafts; for these are injurious to health. Every 
room of a house, however, should be freely aired 
for a while every day. 

If the system of ventilation is perfect, it is very 
little difference how much space there is to each 
inhabitant of aroom, A well-ventilated small room 
is more healthful than a badly-ventilated large one. 
But as the ventilation is rarely very good, it is well 
to have plenty of space, not less than four hundred 
cubic feet to each individual in a bedroom, or 
any one closely occupied. In hospitals, schools, 
and other public buildings, from five hundred to 
one thousand feet should be allowed. In various 
institutions the allowance is very small; in many 
schools it is less than one hundred feet. As there 
should be supplied to each occupant of a room 
not less, and preferably more, than two thousand 
cubic feet of pure air per hour, it is evident that 
the ventilation should never be neglected. Of 
course if there is gas burning in the room, the 
amount of pure air required is proportionately 
greater. 

It has been declared that .in large cities fifty 
per cent. of the deaths, or about four times the 
mortality from consumption of the lungs, the 
most destructive of all diseases, are caused: by 
foul air; but this estimate is doubtless too high. 
At any rate, there is sufficient reason for dreading 
its presence. Drinking impure water is bad, but 
breathing impure air is worse. Breathing is a 
continuous operation ; so, however slightly the air 
is tainted, it may surely be expected that the sys- 
tem will suffer. A foul atmosphere has certainly 
much to do with the spread of many epidemic 
diseases. , 

In conclusion, I would remark that many, far 
too many, physicians know but little of the rela- 
tions of atmospheric conditions to health and 
disease. As the late Dr. Thomas Laycock of 
Edinburgh says, in his book on medical studies, 
‘* Meteorology in its practical applications is as 
important to the medical art as to agriculture or 
navigation, and no practitioner is complete in 
practical tact without a knowledge of these ap- 
plications.’’ Let me express the hope that the 
reader will derive some advantage from what 
precedes. The subject is one which should be 
well understood by every one. A knowledge of 
it is of far more value than a knowledge of much 
that is taught in the schools, Learning a little 
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about it and allied subjects would be of great use | health? Ecclesiasticus well says: ‘‘Better is a 
to all in passing through life. To any one who | poor man who is sound and strong of corsti- 
has charge of a house, to any wife, it is infinitely | tution than a rich man ‘who is weak and afflicted 
more important to know how to keep it healthful | with evils.’” And again: ‘ Better is death than 
than to be possessed of any accomplishment that | a bitter life, and everlasting rest than continual 
I can call to mind. For what is life without | sickness.” 


SOME DISTINGUISHED PETS. 


By AMANDA B. Harris, 


A RECENT lady lecturer chose for her pleasant 
subject, ‘‘ The Pets of Noted Persons,’’ and one 
| can but think of the genial, gentle traits she must 
have been able to show in the men and women 
whom she brought forward to illustrate their love 
| for birds and beasts. To any one who is fond of 
dumb animals, how quick is the recognition of 
the kindred trait in an author whose writings 
have been a delight, or whose life has seemed 
worthy of admiration! And how many volumes 
of biography have, scattered along their pages, 
these tender remembrances of an attachment to 
some pet, from Boswell’s Johnson and Cowper’s 
Letters down to one of the latest works of the 
kind, ‘‘ The Autobiography and Correspondence 
of Mrs. Delaney!’’ 

Poor Margaret Fuller mentions among the cir- 
cumstances which accounted for her too absorb- 
ing intellectual life as a child, that ‘‘ in the house 
there was neither dog nor bird, nor any graceful 
animated form of existence,’’ and her mind, un- 
duly excited, found no relief from without, and 
was driven for refuge from itself to the world of 
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books.’’ It must have been with a sense of loss, | dence in me as to sleep upon my arm while I was 


as if her childhood had been defrauded of a right 
as well as of a means of happiness, that she made 
this record. 
between her experience and that of another of 
her sex who was equally remarkable for logical 
power and the masculine strength cf her under- 
standing, who found her chief employment in 


on the most abstruse problems, carried her fond- 


We can but think of the contrast | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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writing ;’’ poor little pet, drowned by accident in 
the water jug. Still later she tells of the tame 
nightingales and other birds which she and her 
family had réscued from dogs; and of her new 
favorite, her long-'ailed paroquet, Esmeralda, She 
rejoices that a bill has passed the English parlia- 


| ment for the protection of birds; then, about to 
such pursuits as had engrossed men like Sir Isaac | 
Newton and La Place; but even when engaged | 


ness for pets to such an extent that she could work | 


better and with a mind more at ease if she had 
her favorite little bird for a companion. It is 
needless, perhaps, to say that we allude to Mary 
Somerville. In her biography there is nothing 
more pleasing than this feature of her rarely beau- 
tiful character. From her childhood up she was a 
lover of birds, and often told how she had been 
wont to watch the goldfinches, sixty or eighty of 
them in a flock, feeding on the groundsei in front 
of the house which was her early home at Burntis- 
land ; how she studied the habits of the swallows 
that built under the eaves, taking notes also of the 
times of migration of other familiar birds, and 
caring for those that remained over winter; open- 
ing the window to let in the robins that they might 
hop on the breakfast-table and pick up the crumbs. 
She never forgot her old dog, Hero, who usually 
lived in the garden, but whenever there was a 
thunder storm would come: howling in and hide 
his face in her lap; nor her tame goldfinch, that 
used ‘*to draw water so freely with an ivory cup 
and a little chain,’’ left to starve to death through 
the negligence of the servants during her absence. 
She says, ‘‘ My heart is deeply pained asI write 
this, seventy years after.’ 

Writing from Geneva, she is reminded ‘it was 
here that we got our dear old parrot, Lory, who 
is still alive and merry; and more than once in 
her old age she tells in her letters about the 
mountain sparrow that always sat on her arm 
while she wrote; at about ninety, this wonderful 
woman, who retained her mental powers, her 
freshness of feeling and her interest in everything 
almost to the last, writes to a friend: ‘I have 
still the habit of working in bed from eight in the 
morning till twelve or one o’clock ; but I am left 
solitary ; for I have lost my little bird, who was 
my constant companion for eight years. She had 
both memory and intelligence, and such confi 








die, such an aged woman, she speaks of the beau- 
tiful world she is to leave, with regret for the sky, 
the sea and the flowers, ‘‘ but far more shall I 
grieve to leave animais who have followed our 
steps affectionately for years, without knowing 
with certainty their ultimate fate, though I firmly 
believe that the living principle is never extin- 
guished.’’ Dear, noble woman, with her great 
brain, and greater—because so loving—heart ! 
And dear, too, another English woman, who 
was, if ‘possible, even more fond of dumb crea- 
tures—Mary Russell Mitford, as winsome when a 
girl as afterwards, when she charmed everybody 
by the vivacity and simplicity of her writings, and 
from first to last lavishing all the affection she 
could spare from her parents on the many pets 
she always had about her. To tell her history 
would be’to relate theirs likewise, for they were 
almost inseparable; as for the number it was 
innumerable, chiefly dogs, sometimes old and dis- 
abled hunters, sometimes elegant young pointers 
or greyhounds; and their qualities, troubles and 
general doings have an important place in her 
letters; they send their love and duty to her 
father in his absence, and have such tender men- 
tion that one would suppose them to be human 
members of the household. ‘All our pets are 
well’’ is her frequent message in closing. I am 
sure that any one who has read her published 
letters must feel well acquainted with those many 
canine favorites. ‘‘ Maria,’’ with her black and 
glossy puppies; ‘* Miranda,’? who came from 
Stratford-on-Avon, and was ‘‘blue, sprinkled with 
little white spots—just like a starry night ;’’ 
‘* Mayflower’’ and ‘‘ Mid,’’ and “ Lufra from the 
North Countrie ;’’ and ‘‘ Dash,’’ who ‘‘ sends his 
respects to Mrs. Browning’s doves,’’ and who was 
so beloved by his mistress that when she was in 
London, homesick, she wrote to her parents, ‘‘ I 
am dying for my Dash and my flowers ;’’ and 
‘*Madoc,”’ sent as a gift to a friend in that city, 
who knew so little about feeding a dog that the 
ludicrous appearance presented by the animal 
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when his old master called to see how he was 
getting on is made the subject of a paragraph in a 
letter, which relates how Madoc was found sitting 
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on a whole truss of straw in state, with his dinner 
near by, ‘on one side a huge platter with all the 
odds and ends of the kitchen, beef, mutton and 
veal, and on the other an immense pan of pease 
soup;’’ ‘‘Marmion,’’ the greyhound, whose death 
she so deplored, ‘‘ whom everybody loved, and 
for whom every creature in the house cried when 
he died ;’’ his successor, the huge beast nearly as 
big as a donkey, whom she named ‘‘ Moss. 
Trooper,’’ whose virtues she tenderly put on 
record at his death, adding, ‘‘ while I had him, I 
was always sure of having one who would love me 
alike in riches or in poverty; who always looked 
at me with looks of the fondest love, always 
faithful and always kind;’’ and poor, dear old 
‘*Maux,’’ who lived with her thirteen years; and 
yet more and more of them, all tenderly cherished 
and returning to their kind mistress the unselfish 
love of their faithful canine hearts. 

Not only dogs, but cats, birds and donkeys had 
a place in her affections. There was a white half- 
Persian cat, ‘‘as deaf as a post, with one eye blue 
and the other yellow ;’’ a donkey that followed 
her about like a cat, and ate roses; a magpie 
which was in the habit of trotting along behind 
her father with the dogs; partridges, jays, and 
some bantams, which she named after persons in 
‘*Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia,’? such as ‘‘ Ras 





more than once she had a tame owl. Both pets 
and flowers she expected at the last to be obliged 
to part with, and doubtless did, for want of 
money; at what wrench of feelings any one can 
judge after reading of her exceeding fondness for 
them. She once wrote home from London, ‘I 
would give up any pleasure I have partaken here 
to have seen the dear bullfinches eat their first 
strawberries.’’ Naturally enough the out-of-door 
birds always came around her, and through the 
winter ‘‘all but fed out of our hands. That’s the 
way I like to have them ;’’ and pigeons sat near 
while she talked to them; and the last winter of 
her suffering life this aged and harassed one, who 
had brought so much happiness to others, found 
pleasant companions in feathered friends that came 
to a tray she had had fastened just outside her 
window, feeding on her bounty and giving her 
great comfort in return; only three days before 
her death she talked about them, ‘‘ those robins 
and sparrows, and a little shining bird of passage, 
whose naime I forget.’’ 

It is a lovable thing to know about these women ; 
it adds to our affection and honor for them that 
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they had such kindness towards domestic creatures. 
We like to hear that Jenny Lind in her modest 


Michael’’ and similar barbaric appellations; and | home at Brompton has a “little, brown, shaggy 
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dog’’ which delights to trot about after her; and | 


how pleasant it is to recall Mrs. Browning’s at- 
tachment for the silken-haired, hazel-eyed spaniel 


which Miss Mitford gave her, made the subject of | 
one of her tenderest poems, and commended | 


world of art or letters. Hogarth had a house at 
Chiswick béhind which was a garden where he 
had a burial-place for his favorites, even placing 
little tablets to mark the spot. Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s dogs and Cowper’s hares are as well known 


again to our remembrance in one of her letters, | as the two men themselves. No one can forget 


where she tells, with an outburst of girlish feeling, | 


how he was stolen, and how she had him 
restored to her. ‘‘ After all,’’ she writes, 
‘*it was excusable that I cried. Flushie is 
my friend, my companion, and loves me 
better than he loves the sunshine without. 
Oh, and if you had seen him when he came 
home and threw himself into my arms, pal- 
pitating with joy in that dumb, articulate 
ecstasy which is so affecting—love without 
speech !’’ He had been without food three 
days, ‘and yet his heart was so full when 
he came home that he could not eat, but 
shrank away from the plate and laid down 
his head on my shoulder. The spirit of 
love conquered the animal appetite even in 
that dog. He is worth loving. Is he not?’’ 
And of three women quite unlike her, George 
Sand, and Lady Blessington, and ‘‘ Ouida,”’ 
one is glad to read that domestic animals 
could find in them such true-hearted friends. 
The gifted French woman hai so great 
fondness for birds that our syinpathy and 
admiration are won to her for that beau- 
tiful trait; the fascinating Irish countess, 
with that taste for luxuries for which she 
was noted, made pets of rare birds from 
the islands of the Southern Seas, including 
some elegant parrots, which added not a 
little to the Oriental look of the vine-covered 
balcony which was like a hanging garden to 
her house ; and the last-named brilliant for- 
eigner is almost as noted among those who 
know her by herextreme attachment for dogs 


and. other dumb creatures, and her championship | sake living at Newstead Abbey when Irving 


of their rights, as by her writings; no more pathetic 
‘little classic’’ is included in the modern collec- 
tion known by that name than her story, ‘* A Dog 
of Flanders;’’ and lately there has appeared in 
print this side the water another equally tender, | 
simple and touching, ‘‘A Hero’s Reward,’’ which 
one can scarcely read with dry eyes, though it is | 
only about a dog. 

Space would fail us to rehearse the stories of | 
the pets of men whose names are famous in the | 


Byron’s farnous ‘‘ Boatswain,’’ who had a name- 
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visited the place, a large black and white New- 
foundland descended from the one brought over 
from Greece when the body of the dead poet 


|came; or Hood’s dog, ‘‘Dash,’’ whose name, 
| says Barry Cornwall, “should have been Rover,”’ 


that bright, restless, errant creature, who went 
with Charles Lamb on so many long walks, 
nearly worrying the life out of the gentle essay- 
ist, who could hardly manage to keep in sight of 
his four-footed companion as he went scouring 
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abSut the country, now tote and now behind 
him, and now miles away across the fields, and 
was in constant terror every time the creature 
disappeared lest he should get lost; or Walter 
Scott’s dogs and beasts in general, his old mare 


Sybel Grey, his cats, and all his domestic animals, | 


toward whom, as to his servants, he was always so 
humane and so cordial that they were his devoted 
friends. It is almost impossible to think of him 


unattended by his dogs, out of doors or in, and | 
there was even such a privileged place for them in | 


his study that one of the | 
?) windows was left open | 
through all weathers that | 
his two lovely grey- 
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hounds, Douglas and Percy, might pass in and 
out when they pleased. There was ‘ Finette,’’ 
the parlor favorite, silky, graceful and soft-eyed ; 
‘* Hamlet,” appropriately named for his inky garb; 
‘*Comp,”’ whose name is like a household word, 


and ‘* Maida,’’ who walked decorously and grandly 


as he apes the one the dogs radi’ a 
barking, and soon came forth Sir Walter, and 
‘* by his side jogged along a large iron-gray stag- 
hound of most grave demeanor, who took no part 
in the clamor of the canine rabble, but seemed to 
consider himself bound for the dignity of the 
house to give me a courteous reception.’’ In 
| their subsequent walks tcgether ‘every dog in 
| the establishment turned out’to attend’’ them. 
| Poor Scott! when the days of adversity came 
| upon him, he thought of these faithful depen- 
| dents, and wrote in this way in his diary: ‘*‘ My 
| dogs will wait for me in vain. It is foolish, but 
| the rights of these dumb creatures have moved 
| me more than any of the painful reflections I have 
| put down. Poor things! I must get them kind 
| masters. There may be yet those who, loving 
me, may love my dog because it has been mine. 
. I feel my dogs’ feet on my knees. I hear 
them moaning and seeking me everywhere.”’ 

Let us recall the words of Dr. Channing, who 
| said: “Thanks to my stars, I can say I have never 
| killed a bird. I would not crush the meanest 
| insect which crawls upon the ground. They have 
the same right to life that I have; 
they received it from the same Father, 
and I will not mar the works of God 
by wanton cruelty,” which is of a 
spirit near akin to that of Cowper, 
and likewise to that lamented poet, 
essayist, preacher and novelist, that 
goud and great man, Charles Kings- 
ley, who loved every living creature 
around him, who was so tender of 
heart that he not only spared the 

insects which are repulsive to many, but taught his 
children to doso, too. He petted the white stable 
cat and the black house cat, and sat up with a 
| sick dog during the last two nights of its suffering 
| life, and was followed wherever he went about the 
parish by his wise, faithful, littke Dandy Dinmont, 








by her master’s side during his rambles, never con- | whose intelligent face was always to be seen at 


descending to a frolic or to coursing about over 
the country, the grand, old stag-hound made im. | 


mortal by the company he kept. 


| the lectures and school lessons, and was known to 
every cottager, and almost as much respected by 
them as by the loving Kingsley children, whose 


To know the master of Abbotsford meant also | attached friend this loyal dog was for thirteen 


to make the intimate acquaintance of a long | 


| years. It is a notewerthy fact that like Mrs. 


retinue of noble four-footed friends of his, each | | Somerville and many eminent persons both in 
with individual characteristics as distinct as those | fe rg and America, Canon Kingsley held toa 
of the same number of human friends. In a| belief in the future existence of animals; not a 
charming account of a visit there, Irving says that | mere sentiment, but a conviction founded on laws 
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which are readily understood by all 1 ven of -: 
these dumb companions, and which such charming 
authors as Hamerton and Bayard Taylor have not | 
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felt it beneath their dignity to write about, and 
which are coming to be more and more brought 
into notice. 

No one could be more facetious about his pet 
than Dickens was about the raven who came and 
took up his abode at Devonshire Terrace, and 
whom he decided to introduce into the story of 
‘Barnaby Rudge.’’ This quaint and irresponsible 
bird often figures in a ludicrous light in letters to 
his intimate friends, and on one occasion he 
writes of him in this way: ‘‘The raven, I am 
sorry to say, has become a maniac. He falls into 
fits periodically, throws himself wildly on his 
back, and plucks his own feathers up by the 
roots,’’ then goes on to assert that he had a 
medical gentleman of distinction to see him, but 
concludes that it was poison, for a butcher had 
threatened, for ‘‘ he wasn’t a-goin’ to have pieces 
took out of his leg every time he came down the 
mews, at no price, and that if the very doves as 
came out of the Hark interfered with him’’ he 
would have his revenge. Dickens elsewhere gives 
an account of his last sickness, how he had swal- 
lowed white paint, and of the bird’s incoherent 
mumblings about the disposition ‘‘of his little 
property, consisting chiefly of half-pence which 
he had buried in different parts of the garden, 
after which he exclaimed ‘halloa, old girl!’ and 
died.”’ 
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tin unlike was this to the manner of Waker 
Savage Landor, one of the most inconsistent of 
men, stormy in his temper, often hard and unfor- 
giving, but like a little child in his fondness for 
flowers and animals, cherishing through his whole 
life a tenderness for them which was almost 
pathetic, remembering and writing about the trees 
and shrubs and birds that he had been accustomed 
to at his boyhood’s home. The strangest con- 
trarieties met in his nature; he who quarreled 
with some of his best friends, and could not live 
with his wife, would lovingly write about two 
lilac trees and certain old mulberry trees. ‘Turn 
away that branch, gently, gently! Do not break 
it, for the little bird sat there,’’ says this rugged- 
natured man, giant in his intellect and womanly 
in his affections. He often speaks of the roses, 


| tulips, jonquils, and various wild flowers of Italy; 


but he wanted seeds of the common things which 
grew in England, such as poppies ard hollyhocks. 
He talks, too, about the nightingale in his own 
land, and **‘ my cuckoo,”’ and once when he had 
a present of a couple cf dormice he said they 
were ‘‘great blessings ;’’ dogs, too, were “ bless- 
ings, true blessings.’? He had a favorite cat, 
**Chinchinillo,’’ that always followed him about 
the fields; a dog ‘ Parigi,” that went with him 
on all his tramps; and another, ‘ Gaillo,’’ given 
to him by Story, the sculptor, whose place was 
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lying at his feet. In respect to one trait he was 
wonderfully like Mrs. Somerville, having always 
with him some precious pet, over the loss of which 
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he would be for a time almost broken-hearted. | They are grateful, they are brave, they are com- 
He was so fond of dogs that he declared that | municative.’’ 

Goethe’s hatred of their race seemed to him an} No one who is at all familiar with Landor’s life 
enormous offence, even a sin almost unpardonable. | will need to be reminded of his little white Pome- 














AND WHOSE PkrT AM I? 


‘God forgive him, if he did hate them. I never | ranian dog, ‘‘ Pomero,’’ sent to him from Fiesole 


can believe it of him. They, too, are half poets; | to Bath, where he was then living. ‘‘ A beautiful 
they are dreamers. Do any other animals dream? | creature,’’ says Forster, ‘‘ dazzling me, as I well 
For my part, as you know, I love them heartily. | remember, by the eager brightness of his eye and 
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the feathery whiteness of his coat, as he pushed | 
his nose through the wicker basket in which he had 
travelled the last part of his journey.’’ For twelve 
years Landor and this dog were almost always 
together, noticeable figures wherever they went— 
the shaggy little fellow accompanying by his barks 
the tremendous laughter which was a well-known 
characteristic of his master—and ‘‘ Pomero’’ was 
written about and talked about as if he were a 
darling child ; and ‘‘ the people of the house love 
him like a child,’’ says Landor, ‘‘ and I would not 
take a million of money for him, because a million 
would not make me at all happier, and the loss of 
‘ Pomero’ would make me miserable for life. . 
I do not intend to live after him. . . 
I shall take- poison. . . . I shall never survive | 
thee, Carissima,’’ were among the extravagant | 
assertions of the doting old man. At one time, 

after a separation, he writes: ‘‘ His joy on seeing 

me amounted to madness. His bark was a scream 

of delight. He is now sitting on my head, super- | 
intending all I write, and telling me to give his 

love ;’’ he is *‘the comfort of my solitude and 

the delight of my life.’”” When the beloved ani- 

mal died, he put down these words with an aching, 

desolate heart: ‘‘* Pomero,’ dear ‘ Pomero,’ died 

this evening at about 4 o’clock. I have been able ! 


. If he dies, | 





to think of nothing else. . . . Everybody in the 
house grieves for ‘Pomero.’ The cat lies day 
and night upon his grave, and I will not disturb 
the kind creature, though I want to plant some 
violets upon it and to have his epitaph placed 
around his little urn.’’ That was Walter Savage 
Landor. 

Another man, who has been called a ‘‘ bear’’ on 
account of his roughness, but who had one of 
the tenderest and simplest natures that ever wore 
human form, cared so much for his cat, ‘‘ Hodge,’’ 
that he used to go out himself and buy oysters for 


| it, ‘lest the servants having that trouble should 
. . | take a dislike to the poor creature ;’’ and cer- 


tainly we have few more pleasing pictures of the 
unwieldy philosopher than is presented when 
‘* Hodge’ is reposing on his bosom while the 
master rubs his back and pulls his tail, saying to 
Boswell, ‘‘ He is a very fine cat, a very fine cat, 
indeed.’’ Like Macaulay, this venerable bachelor 


was fond of children ; but his petting did not end 
with children, as did that of the historian, who en- 
joyed nothing so much as taking a party of little 
folks to some place of amusement and giving them 
dinners, as he said, ‘‘ taking them round till they 
are so tired they can’t drag one leg after the 
other.”’ 





By THE AUTHOR OF 


‘©Wuat is a novelist, without a characteristic | 
style or an obvious purpose?”’ was the question 
propounded by a portly man, with erect head and 
full face, whose spectacles did not obscure the | 
sharp regards of his clear eyes as they took note | 
of many nods of recognition from passing people. | | 

We were walking on Chestnut street under | 
shadow of that old hall forever sacred to Phila- 
delphians and to all patriotic hearts which throb 
with pulsations stirred by airs that vibrated to 
bell-notes from its gray tower, and were answered 
by voices of exultant manhood, when, with re- 
sonant acclaim, far more significant than aught 
of brazen clangor ever heard before, that Bell | 
of Independence Hall rang out its ‘“ jubilate Deo,” | 
and the response of an arisen people shook echoes 
VoL. XIV.—14 
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from all hills and glens of earth, repeating for 
all men that legend graven upon its rim: 
‘“‘Proclaim liberty!” ... 

The old bell swung no more, and the old hall 
| had become of little interest to others than a daily 
clientele of politicians congregating around pur- 
lieus of patronage and placement; so that the 
judge who uttered the words I have quoted, was 
oblivious as myself, perhaps, that we were passing 
Independence Hall; and if one of those old friends 
who greeted him with nod and smile had said, 
‘* Stop, judge, turn back, Mayor of Philadelphia,”’ 
he might, like Whittington, have rejoined, ‘‘ Go 
talk to my cat !’’ 

Nevertheless, events were then in cutie to 
incorporate all outlying limbs of municipalities 
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beyond Vine and Cedar streets into a ‘‘ consoli- 
dated’’ mayoralty, and Judge Robert T. Conrad 
was to be the first chief-magistrate of recon- 
structed Philadelphia. So little may human ken 
forecast the possibilities of a future for citizen or 
city; and so utterly unconscious was the editor of 
‘*Graham’s Magazine,’’ on that autumnal morn- 
ing, that he could ever exchange the ‘‘ easy chair,’’ 
of his literary life for an official chair with a thorny 
seat ; while ‘‘ Graham’’ was to become bankrupt, 
and his ‘*‘ Monthly’’ checks to American authors 
were to be payable at a Philadelphia bank no 
more. 

For ‘* Graham’’ was then the Mecenas of favor- 
ite poets and poetesses, and Judge Conrad was 
arbiter honorarius over literary clients from Maine 
to Louisiana ; and the talk had been anent a novel 
in manuscript that a poet, who walked that morn- 
ing at the judge’s other elbow, proposed to pub- 
lish. 

What is remembered now of his novel, half tale, 
half satire, which that poet, Buchanan Read, was 
then concerned about? ‘‘ Forcible Feeble,’’ he 


entitled it ; but it died and made no sign of power 
or weakness, while a dithyrambic he threw off at 


blood heat, the same year, when news arrived of 
Louis Philippe’s exodus and Lamartine’s avatar, 
was voiced upon the ‘lyric stage’’ and passed 
from ‘‘ Poet’s Corner’’ to ‘‘ Poet’s Corner’’ in 
half the village papers of our republic. But 
Buchanan Read’s way was the way of a poet, not 
a proser, as he presently made known; while 
another bard who rode on Chestnut street that 
day in a high-pommeled Mexican saddle, with a 
frogged frock-coat on his broad breast, discovered 
soon after that prose was his forte instead of verse- 
making; so that Buchanan Read, after a lagging 
novel, became a leading poet, and Mayne Reid, 
after several poor poems which he printed over his 
nom de plume of ** Poor Scholar,’’ went forth from 
poverty in Philadelphia to win his fame and for- 
tune as a novelist in England, and thereafter to 
go into ‘* bankruptcy.”’ 

But my cursive pen is ever discursive, like the 
tongue of garrulous age; and well may it claim 
excuse of years in retracing lines of life whereon 
so many strong-hearted mien were walking abreast 
with me, to lie down in their rest, while I walk 
on in light reflected from marble slabs above them 
all. That ‘* year of revolution” to which I re- 
vert, when Lamartine flashed, meteor-like, to fade 





in darknesses too dense for his light to shine 
through, was six years earlier than Conrad’s 
mayoralty, and sixteen years before Buchanan 
Read dashed off his ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride,’’ in an 
hour, that Murdoch might wed it to elocutionary 
fame, so lorg as school-boy memories can learn, 
school-boy voices tell, how ‘Little Phil’’ rode 
back from Winchester to ‘‘master’’ ‘¢ disaster’’ 
‘*twenty miles away.”’ 

‘What is a novelist, without an obvious pur- 
pose ?’’ quoth the judge; and I ventured, as a 
writer of some ‘‘tales’’ myself, to surmise that 
after all the mere plot of a novel was no test of 
value in it. ‘* What is a mere story-writer,’’ I re- 
joined, oracularly, ‘‘ but one who deals in higher 
mendacity than habitual liars practice ?’’ 

My answer amused the judge, who laid his 
handsome hand on Buchanan Read’s shoulder, 
saying, ‘* That’s it, Read; your story-teller only 
elaborates a lie in his plot. All merit in a work 
of fiction lies in its power and purpose, extrinsic 
of plot !’’ 

It was the author of ‘‘ Aylmere, the Bondman of 
Kent’’ who uttered this dictum, after Edwin For- 
rest, as ‘* Jack Cade,’’ had made the f/of of that 
drama a fame in England and America; yet per- 
haps the judge was right in underrating plots to 
exalt purpose. Who thinks of the plot in ‘‘ Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark,”’ or the plot in ‘‘ Othello, 
Moor of Venice?’’ It is only a *‘ playwright,’’ not 
a poet, who murders to slow music, while a melo- 
dramatic Macbeth ‘‘ strides toward his design’’ in 
tentative ‘‘ hitches,’ like a man drawing on boots 
over tensive bunions. It is not Shakspeare who 
upholsters scenes and upheaves ‘‘sensations.”’ 
Ben Jonson made ‘‘plots,’’ Shakspeare made 
‘*characters,’’ and Boucicault makes both; but 
Boucicault is not Shakspeare, and Ben Jonson 
does not tempt even Boucicault to crib from him. 

Mayne Reid in his Mexican saddle and som- 
brero was a “‘sensation’’ in his way; though the 
‘*Poor Scholar’ might, after a few airings on 
Chestnut street, be obliged to sell his saddle to 
settle his horse-hire. Genius, in our later day, 
has created sardonic ‘‘ sensation’ under sombrero 
shade of another pseudo bard, making a ‘‘ London 
sight’’ of himself as ‘‘ Poet of the Sierras.’’ But 
Captain Mayne Reid was no fool, nor is Joaquin 
Miller one. Reid knew how to turn a penny by 
his suppositious adventures in border lands of our 
country; and his books are not purposeless, though 
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their plots be mendacious. If the ‘* Poet of the 
Sierras’ has not turned a penny by his Californian 
“*Corsair’’ and ‘‘ Lava,’’ the trouble may be that 
he could marry no bookseller’s daughter, nor 
posit a publisher so liberal as Murray was to 
Byron, for ‘‘ Corsair’’ and ‘‘ Lava’’ poetry. 

Buchanan Read, that morning of our walk with 
Conrad, was on his way, with the judge, for a 
long walk ‘‘out Schuylkill,’’ as the route of a 
‘*constitutional walk’’ usually lay in those years ; 
before railroad kings built domes above palatial 
ordinaries, and iron-walled stalls for their fiery 
horses; when you might walk of a morning or 
evening from Market street bridge to Mantua 
without meeting a dozen pedestrians, and walk 
b.ck, on another road, to Fairmount bridge with- 
out overtaking a vehicle. Judge Conrad essayed 
to reduce superfluous vitality by reduction of flesh ; 
and Read, who had no flesh to lose, was in quest 
of flesh to support his superfluous vitality. For, 
if vitality ever promised longevity, a longer life 
than fifty years might have been predicted for 
Buchanan Read’s lithe and sinewy frame, spare as 
an Arab’s, to match his Arab cast of countenance, 
yet tense and elastic in nerve and muscle; so 
that he could hurl a heavy ten-pin ball, all hours 
of a July day, from those delicate hands, which 
seemed to flutter under weight of his poised maul- 
stick. But long walks and long wanderings and 
werk, without dolce far niente, in Italian sunshine, 
were futile to fence his vitalism, when a ‘‘ wind 
out of the sea’’ came freighted with fate for 
him. 

Womanly and manly he rises before me now as 
he came from his chamber one evening when I 
called at a late hour at his pleasant home in 
Chestnut street, adjoining the Mint; a home 
made ‘‘sweet home,’’ indeed, by the wife of his 
youth, a fragile woman, whose tender eyes could 
look up into his, diminutive though his stature 
was ; and their beautiful chiid, who was to grow 
unto maidenhood, after her mother faded, and 
was to fade likewise, and return to flowers of earth 
in sods of Italy. They should have never grown 
out of childhood, that husband and wife; such 
childhood as parents share with a babe when all 
are childly. She had retired that evening, and 
was slumbering, with her little one, when Buch- 
anan came out to me on tiptoe; and I knew, 
when I read it afterward, that a poem was then in 
his heart, to be impressed upon his mind in 


- 


words, that should find print in those lines where 
he speaks of 

The child and the mother breathing deep, 

Within the harvest-field of sleep. 

**T object to a figure like that,’’ said a critical 
brother poet; and the remark was chafing to 
‘« Tibia,’’ as we called him, from his initials, ‘*T. 
B. R.”’ 

‘*Why do you object?’’ queried Buchanan, 
looking up from his palette balanced on trembling 
wrist, while the critic lolled on an easy chair, 
with one leg on an arm of it, and his full forehead 
dominant over a short body and a large brain, 
with gold-red curls brushed back from temple 
bones. 

“*T object to it,’’ replied the author of ‘ Endy- 
mion,’’ “because the compound, harvest-field, is 
painfully suggestive of hard labor, cutting down 
grain, and nobody could go to sleep in such a 
place.”’ 

Poor Harry Hirst! whether he sleeps well, 
‘after life’s fitful fever,’? I know not; for it is 
many years since he last read to me a ‘last 
poem,’’ and word of doleful import has reached 
me, at intervals, of ‘‘sweet bells jangled out of 
tune.’’ 

For Hirst was a poet of no secondary promise 
in the years when I knew him; albeit his ‘‘egoism’’ 
was of that quality which has been termed sublime. 
Shrewd attorney-at-law, and with no affectation of 
esthetic proclivities, he was more at home with a 
boon companion, in a bowling alley, or with a 
bon vivant, at Dandurand’s or Pelletier’s, than in 
Buchanan Read’s studio, when Henry T. Tucker- 
man passed an hour there, discoursing of “high 
art,’’ or George H. Boker sat in a ‘‘sitter’s chair.”’ 
Well I remember his sang-froid as an Amphitryon, 
to my cost, when, one day, he came with porten- 
tous tidings : 

‘¢Herbert’s in town,’’ quoth he. ‘I want you 
to go up with me to Hartwell’s and call on him. 
He’s the best shot in the United States, except 
myself! Come along !’’ 

I had heard of William Henry Herbert, and 
read him; that is, I read him as Charles Sumner 
once observed to me, with his hand extended, 
in the Senate lobby at Washington: ‘‘ How are 
you? I read you every week !’’ But my reading 
of Herbert had never extended to a hand-shake, 
and was, indeed, limited to a Roman novel he 
wrote, and to occasional glimpses of his mind as a 
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sportsman in the columns of a ‘‘ gentleman’s news- 
paper,’’ the Spirit of the Times ; not the vivacious 
daily paper of that name which John Du Solle then 
edited in Philadelphia, but a New York journal of 
turf, gun and rod, conducted by Porter, a ‘‘ tall son 
of York,’’ who has long since, I surmise, departed 
to join ‘‘ Kit North’’ in “‘ happy hunting grounds.”’ 

But Hartwell’s ‘‘ Washington House’’ was not 
far, and I accompanied Hirst to call on Herbert, 
whom we found at his ease on a lounge, in silk 
smoking-cap and brocade dressing-gown, and a 
valise with a gun-case v/s-a-vis. 

‘* Run over for a day’s shooting,’’ said Herbert, 
after preliminaries of introduction and cigar-light- 
ing. 

‘* Just in time for me,’’ responded the ‘ best 
shot,’’ blowing a cloud toward the next best ; and 
thereupon there was much technical talk concern- 
ing reedbirds and rushes, English thrushes and 
Yankee ‘‘plushes,’’ snipes and moor-fowl, pea- 
hens and hair-triggers, until I began to think that 
an ‘‘ old sport’’ like ‘* Frank Forester’’ and a very 
*‘young sport,’’ ‘‘ Harry Harkaway,’’ were a 
couple of hunters such as ‘‘ Leatherstocking,”’ 
with his ‘‘killdeer’’ rifle in hand, might shrink 
from in a ‘‘ long-range’’ encounter. 

But my knowledge of woodcraft was augmented 
when, as we were rising to leave ‘‘ Frank Forester,’’ 
my poetic friend, ‘‘ Harry Harkaway,’’ remarked : 

‘* By-the-by, Herbert, we needn’t go down to 
Delaware before Thursday morning. Suppose you 
join us in a little déjeiner a la fourchette to-morrow 
morning—Pelletier’s—gamey sort of arrangement 
—show you some of our birds, done up brown !’’ 

Then, turning short about on my obscure posi- 
tion by the door-knob, he slapped me on the back 
paternally. ‘‘ What d’ye say?’’ quoth he. ‘Can’t 
we show Herbert something in the way of a Phila- 
delphia game breakfast—don’t you say so?’’ 

I had nothing to say fer contra, because I knew 
very little about a game breakfast at that day; so 
I said nothing ; whereupon Hirst renewed his hos- 
pitable invitation, which Herbert accepted, and 
the affair was arranged to take place at Pelletier’s, 
a noted French restaurant on Walnut street below 
Fifth, at eleven o’clock a.M. next day. 

But at ten o’clock a.m. I was called upon by 
‘* Harry Harkaway’’ in a heat. He had a *‘ case in 
court,’’ witnesses waiting, judge impatient, deuce 
to pay if counsel should be out of court! ... 
Would I just step down to Pelletier’s, and say 





twelve o’clock instead of eleven, and tell Pelle- 
tier’s people to go on as ordered . . . and he 
would hurry up court matters, and be on hand, 
with Frank Forester, at twelve o’clock M.... 
sharp! 

And sharp it was! . . . I saw Pelletier’s peo- 
ple, who were (according to previous notice from 
my legal friend) awaiting orders; and Pelletier’s 
people, admonished by me that twelve o’clock 
sharp was the hour for game purveyal, made cooks 
alert and waiters ubiquitous; so that when noon- 
bells rang there- was a banquet spread in a private 
parlor such as Lucullus might have lacked and 
Apicius pined for. 

Game was there—enough for a dozen hungry 
hunters. Hirst had given carte blanche as to birds 
in season, and Pelletier’s people knew how to gar- 
nish game-birds. I suppose I tasted more special- 
ties of biped creation that day than ever before— 
or since; and when game-birds, in all French 
fashions, and side dishes of all French fancy 
names, were flanked with gold seal and green 
seal champagne; and Hockheimer, abreast with 
Sauterne, brought up the rear, while ‘ Harry 
Harkaway’’ played ‘‘mine host,’’ and ‘“ Frank 
Forester’ discoursed as a veteran on game and 
wine . . . it was #i/ admirari, of course, with me! 
. . . I was in Rome, and my way must be the Ro- 
man way, I thought; the result being that, after 
listening to eloquent harangues, and queer stories, 
and questionable reminiscences, vouchsafed by our 
guest, that exiled son of the Hon. and Rev. Wil- 
liam Herbert, Dean of Manchester—well, it was 
five o’clock p.M. when we descended to Pelletier’s 
saloon, and stood before the cashier’s counter. 

‘* By the way,’’ quoth ‘‘ Harry Harkaway’’ to 
‘¢ Frank Forester,’’ who was lighting a fresh cigar 
at the soda fountain, ‘‘ think you could ring the 
bells twice out of three times? Let’s take a look!’’ 

They walked to the shooting gallery, and Pelle- 
tier’s cashier submitted his little bill to my inspec- 
tion. I scrutinized it, and then looked for my 
poet. But ‘‘ Harry Harkaway”’ had harked away 
‘Frank Forester’’ for an airing, and I paid the 
bill. It was figured up somewhere among the 
decimals, but I never recovered a unit of it. from 
my poet lawyer. And I have wondered at times, 
when recalling the coolness of my Amphitryonic 
friend, and the post-prandial heat of A/s friend, 
whether I myself—between ‘‘sport’’ and ‘‘ sport”’ 
—was not really a ‘‘ plucked pigeon’’ at that sport- 
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ive festival; and if ‘‘ Harry Harkaway,’’ in dis- | life for the last time under gloom of ‘‘ The Ce- 
playing game birds to ‘‘ Frank Forester,’’ did not | dars,’’ his mountain hermitage in New Jersey, 
cleverly ‘‘ make game’’ of the goose who paid for | where he closed a career that might have been 
them. second to no writer of his age—closed it in lone- 

But, alas! I cannot now—as I then could—dis- | some despair. And of Henry B. Hirst, there is no 
miss our dejeuner of that summer afternoon with a | leaflet left of laurels that should have survived even 
careless vive Ja bagatelle/ Dim shades intervene | intellect—when intellect had chiseled into verbal 
between mine eyes and that trio who sat at a five- | marble what Keats moulded in common earth— 


a suicidal weapon at his breast, rings his bell of ' ‘‘ ENpyMIon !’’. 





GOLIATH. 
By Davin Lowry. 


‘* THERE he stands! Isn’t he a beauty? Bot- | Jervais, Dan continued: ‘‘There’s only one thing 
tom—speed ? The next thing to greased light- | I’ve got to be careful of with Dick, and that is 
ning!”’ | that he con’t go too fast some day. When his 

Dan Masteron’s new box-buggy, built expressly | blood gets up, it takes powerful hands to hold 
for state occasions, county and State fairs, strong, him in. Why, if you'll believe me, I had him 
yet so light that a man could lift it, glistened in | out to Cleveland once, the last fair they had 
the glory of its fresh varnish as its airy-like wheels | there, and on the road home some ‘ bloods’—there 
flashed in the sun’s rays, Dan stiffened himself, | were two of them—undertook to pass Dick. Of 
held Dick’s reins tight, and looked, what he really | course I didn’t mind it a mite; but Dick here 
was, the beau ideal of a ‘‘ fast whip.” When: Dan | did, and the first thing I knew I was in for a 
Masteron’s grip tightened the reins, the horse in | ‘leetle’ the hottest race you ever saw. ’Bout 
harness knew and obeyed his master. Miss Jer- | three miles of a spin, I reckon. Laws! them 
vais thought she heard a sigh as Dan dismounted | fellows didn’t see anything but Dick’s hind legs. 
and stood by his horse’s head. He pretended he | It was a scurry of a few seconds, and whish! they 
was adjusting a strap; in reality he was patting | fell away to the rear like a blind tortoise; and 
Dick’s legs, looking into his eyes, and compli- | once Dick got under motion he kept going, and I 





menting him upon his good looks. At that mo- | sawed and sawed, and pulled and pulled till I 


ment John Avery’s team turned the corner. He | 


reined in suddenly, touched his hat to Miss 
Jervais, blushing vividly and realizing the fact 
keenly ; so, to turn it off, addressed Dan: 

‘* Looking for a customer for your horse, Dan?’’ 

‘© No, sir; I wouldn’t sell Dick; no, not fora 
thousand dollars on the nail,’’ said Dan, as he 
stroked his horse fondly. ‘“ What! sell Dick 
that I have raised since he was a week old, from 
the time his mother fell over Hank Mason’s big 
rock? No. There’s one thing I willdo. I was 
just telling Miss Jervais whenever she wanted to 
do something uncommon fast to give me word, 
and I’ll put the harness.on Dick with pleasure for 
her,’’ which sounded very tame to John Avery, 
who was prepared to put the harness upon himself, 
if need be, to serve Miss Jervais. ‘Turning to Miss 





wore clean through a pair of brand new buckskin 
gloves; the peskiest job I ever had in my life; 
for somehow Dick’s blood showed uncommon 
that morning, so I laid right back at last and let 
him flicker right along.’’ 
| This brief story, punctuated with caresses be- 
| stowed upon Dick’s neck and shoulders, caused 
| Miss Jervais’s eyes to sparkle through sympathy, 
_and John Avery inwardly rebuked himself for 
| being jealous of a man like Dan Masteron, who, 
clever as he was, was the last man in the world 
to mate with a thoroughbred lady possessing the 
finest instincts of her class. He could not re- 
frain from remarking: 

‘*That is a strong certificate, Dan; sufficient to 
sell half a dozen of horses, let alone one.’’ 

Dan’s face flushed. 
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‘Tf I thought of selling, I wouldn’t be here. 
The fact is, 1 come over to ask Miss Jervais to 
keep Dick out of the sheriff's clutches till I come 
back from Virginia. ‘That’s the whole truth, and 
you won’t betray me. It’s all along of my old 
partner, Jim Bailey, coming snap judgment on me 
when he thinks I’m in a tight place; but he don’t 
know there’s ten thousand waiting for me in Vir- 
ginia.’’ 

‘““That is of a part with everything Bailey 
does,’’ replied John Avery, warmly; “he is 
capable of anything, and I am sorry [ brought 
the matter up, Dan.’’ 

John Avery was relieved. At that moment 
Miss Jervais’s servant approached, and Dan re- 
linquished the horse and new buggy, turning 
them over to the man without a word, knowing 
that Miss Jervais would give the necessary instruc- 
tions. Then he bade them good-day abruptly, and 
walked away. John Avery felt the blood mount- 
ing to his face again, cut the air with his whip, 
lifted a pebble with the long lash, then in sheer 
desperation, said : 

‘‘Its a beautiful day. Confound it, that is not 
what I wanted to say. Oh, I beg your pardon, 
Miss Jervais.’’ 

‘What did you want to say, Mr. Avery?’’ 
Her voice was so even, the tone so unconcerned, 
that John Avery concluded he was losing time. 

‘*No matter; good day, Miss Jervais.’”” A 
pressure on the reins, and he was whirling down 
the road. Miss Jervais looked after him, smiled, 
and reéntered the house. At the end of the hall 
she encountered a man with a heavy beard, a 
hooked nose, and small, black, piercing eyes. 
Her involuntary start was not unobserved by the 
man, who smiled. 

‘* Well, sir, what do you want?’’ The spirited 
tones produced their effect. The man looked 
down as though abashed, and replied : 

‘¢T am on my way to Cleveland, and”’— 

‘You are hungry, and desire food. Yet you 
managed to evade those gentlemen. Why did 
you not ask them for help?’’ 

‘‘We are always insulted by men,”’ said the 
tramp, still looking down. 

‘And you revenge yourselves upon defenceless 
women. Well, I am not defenceless. I have a 
servant here who will show you the door when 
you have had something to eat. I never refuse a 
meal, but I don’t waste time on intruders. Re- 





main where you are, and I will send the servant 
out to you.”’ 

The tramp looked after her curiously. Then 
he looked over the house swiftly, as though taking 
notes. He looked in at a window, and when he 
withdrew his uncombed head an evil smile ren- 
dered his face if possible more villainous. It was 
evil in repose. The profile was that of a Judas. 
When he smiled the devil lurked in the dimples 
in his sallow cheeks, and in the lines beneath his 
eyes. 

Directly a servant appeared with a bowl and 
plate. The plate was heaped with meat and bread 
well buttered. The bowl was full of milk. The 
servant placed these in the man’s hands, then 
withdrew, placed herself at a window, and looked 
on while the man munched his food—no other 
word applies so well. His half-grown beard bris- 
tled seemingly as he ate. The servant thought he 
resembled an animal. He was not an agreeable 
object to contemplate; not near so agreeable as 
Goliath, the dog that guarded her mistress. If 
Goliath were at home, this tramp would never 
have entered the house. 

Looking up, the man caught her eyes. The 
look he gave her compelled her to retire, tremb- 
ling. The tramp finished his repast unobserved. 
The servant would not risk another look like that 
for a month’s wages. The man wiped his mouth 
with the back of his hand, set the plate and bowl 
down on the floor, and walked slowly out and 
down tothe road. The servant looked after him 
as she picked up the dishes, shivered, and said, 
in a low tone: 

“Such a bad face—and such horrible, ugly 
eyes.”’ . 

When Miss Jervais reéntered her cheerful sit- 
ting-room, instead of sitting down immediately, 
she looked at the clock, leaned an elbow on the 
niantel-piece, put a finger on her lip (a habit she 
had when her mind was preoccupied), and tapped 
the floor impatiently with her slipper. The day 
seemed less bright for her. For the benefit of 
those readers who may fancy the sudden departure 
of Mr. Avery contributed to this result, I will say 
that at that moment he was not in her mind. The 
tramp was responsible. The sudden appearance 
of this beggar reminded Miss Jervais of a for- 
gotten duty. Neither must the reader think this 
duty had any connection whatever with any move- 
ment devised to aid the poor tramps. Miss Jer- 








vais had her own ideas upon that subject. She 
held that women could find something better to 
occupy their time than in rendering comfort to 
able-bodied, but idle, shiftless, and lazy men. 
Her thoughts at that moment were intent upon a 
matter of business. Summoning her man Dennis 
into her presence, she directed him to saddle her 
favorite mare, and prepared for a ride. 
deemed the occasion favorable to prefer a request. 
He desired to visit his sister; and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the visit would leave Miss Jervais 
with no one but Susan over night, she unhesitat- 
ingly granted the request. 

Dennis and Susan stood at the gate, watching 
her cantering down the road. Then Dennis pre- 
pared to set out, at which Susan evinced great 
surprise. 

**You surely will not leave me alone here,”’ 
said Susan, sharply. 

‘* And why not?”’ replied Dennis. ‘The mis- 
tress gave me permission. And nobody will dis- 
turb you in broad daylight. Besides, hav’nt you 
said a hundred times you would rather have 
Goliath than me to take care of you?” 

‘*And would now, but the dog is not here. 
Had the dog been here that ugly beggar would 
not have made his way in. He is away with Miss 
Jervais’s cousin, I suppose, and dear knows when 
he’ll be back. Like as not he’ll keep him a day 
or two.’” 

‘« If he keeps him a week, it is nothing to me,’’ 
answered Dennis, ‘‘I’m going to my sister as 
quick as my feet will carry me.”’ 

Miss Jervais fortunately did not prolong her 
stay. She returned in time for early tea. The 
dry Qctober air had sharpened her appetite, put 
color in her cheeks, and added brightness to her 
beautiful eyes. As she emerged from the stable 
after removing the saddle from the mare, and 
feeding her own horses and Dan Masteron’s with 
her own hands, Susan wondered for the thou- 
sandth time why Miss Jervais remained single 
when the men were raving about her, and all the 
women in the county envious of her beauty, her 
wealth and accomplishments. 

Five minutes later Miss Jervais sat before the 
broad fireplace in the old-fashioned farm-kitchen, 
holding the daintiest pair of feet to the huge fire 
that roared and crackled as it shot up the chim- 
ney. The glow of the firelight fell upon her 
rounded cheeks, upon her eyes that sparkled like 
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| twin stars, upon her rich, warm dréss, tucked up 
| and held back to prevent the heat from scorching 
it. The tea-kettle was singing merrily, and 
| steaming away on the crane, and Miss Jervais was 
| just debating with herself whether to get up or 
| enjoy the warmth a little longer. It was so com- 
| fortable sitting there, but— 

There was a sound at the hall door. Instantly 
| Miss Jervais dropped her dress, and drew back 
| from the fire. The next moment John Avery 
| stood in the doorway, hat in hand, the color 
deepening in his face, and his eyes sparkling as 
they encountered Miss Jervais’s surprised look. 

‘* Thank you, no!” He looked over the prof- 
fered chair, and for the first time in his life looked 
boldly into Miss Jervais’s face. ‘I'll push on. 
I just called to say that if you have any message 
to send, any parcel for town, I will take pleasure 
in delivering it.’’ 

The truth was, he was at that moment realizing 
all the pleasure he anticipated when he bethought 
himself of an excuse for calling upon her for tle 
sake of looking at her face, to him the truest and 
loveliest in the world. But after taking one satis- 
fying look at her, his eyes roved from her to the 
tea-kettle, then back again to the mistress of Jer- 
vais farm. If she had not seemed so easy and 
unembarrassed in her greeting, if she had not ex- 
pected him to sit down in that matter-of-fact way, 
just as she might have proffered a seat to Deacon 
Culp, or old Dr. Gross, if— But what was the 
use thinking about it. Miss Jervais had never 
given him a single thought, while he thought, 
dreamed only of her. 

‘‘T am very much obliged to you, Mr. Avery, 
but’’—suddenly Miss Jervais bethought herself. 
‘*Stay, I will avail myself of your services. Can 
you stop until I write just ten words?” 

Then he sat down suddenly, deeming that the 
best answer, and Miss Jervais hastened from the 
room. Her ten words were very long ones. They 
occupied more space than any ten words ever 
written, and required more ink and labor to 
commit them to paper. Meantime Mr. Avery’s 
thoughts turned on the writer. 

Strange that she lived in that place all alone. 
Nobody but an old man servant and a helter- 
skelter witch of a girl to attend to the household 
affairs during the winter, when she ought to keep 
two or three of the farm-hands in the house if 
only for the purpose of protecting her. But the 
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Jervais blood was so self-reliant, and thought so 


little of danger! And how everybody took ad- 


vantage of her generosity! Why, it was down- 


that the bake-oven Frank Hathaway had the face 
to charge her forty dollars for? This was worse 
than the rascally things he had observed in the 
harvesting, when she was absent. They wouldn’t 
try such schemes with men—but a woman, and a 
city-bred woman at that, with a soul above money, 
and a sovereign contempt of money-getting for 
money’s sake. John Avery frowned involuntarily, 
and at that moment Miss Jervais reéntered the 
kitchen. 

‘*Will you please deliver that, Mr, Avery. I 
am afraid I have detained you too long.’’ 

‘« Tt is the greatest—that is to say, it is no trou- 
ble at all, Miss Jervais,’’ replied John Avery, as 
he deposited the letter in his pocket, and—what 
infernal nonsense had got into his head, that he 
had to blush and stammer like a school-boy before 
her. ‘*Command me at all times, Miss Jervais.”’ 


Then somehow he discovered his hat was on his 
head, and as he really had no more to say, he 


turned away abruptly, with a short ‘‘ good-night,’’ 
and strode out to his light, handsome wagon. 
Miss Jervais observed him entering it; followed 
him with her eyes until he disappeared at the bend 
of the road. Then she sighed faintly, saying to 
herself: There is a man in ten thousand. The 
bearing of a prince, with the candor of a child. 
The form of an Adonis, and I verily believe he 
does not know it. A man of brains, possessing 
force of character, and as tender-hearted as a child 
—but that of course. She had observed that kind- 
ness was the almost inevitable accompaniment of 
courage. 

‘The table is set, Miss Jervais, if you please.’’ 
Miss Jervais prepared the tea in a mechanical 
manner. As Susan looked on, a puff of wind 
moved a shutter, whereupon she remarked, ‘It 
looks as though a storm was brewing in the west.’’ 
Miss Jervais looked up at the clouds, torn into 
shreds, and resembling white banners; and at the 
dark line rising swiftly above the horizon. The 
day had been unusually fine—a little cool, but 
mellow withal. Now that evening was coming 
on apace the fire was very comfortable, especially 
after the long ride over the hills. As Miss Jervais 
looked down the road a gust of wind came up, 








lifted the dusts in clouds, caught the branches of 
the trees, swept down a shower of dying leaves, 


| tossed them into an eddy, and whirled them 
right rascality the way the Smiths cheated her | 


ranking up that cord-wood out there, and was | 


around in a mad gallop until a fresh gust carried 
them over the roadway. 

An unfailing sign of an approaching storm that, 
thought Miss Jervais, as she preceded Susan to the 


| dining-room. In less than five minutes large drops 


of rain pattered against the windows. Five min- 
utes later the daylight faded out utterly, and then 
it seemed as though the gates of heaven were 
opened. 

‘*What a ride Mr. Avery will have!’’ said Su- 
san, suddenly. ‘*I wouldn’t be caught in that for 
the world !”’ 

Miss Jervais said nothing, but she thought the 
more. Such a storm as that she had never wit- 
nessed. For once she missed Dennis. As the 
elements roared and warred, tugging madly at the 
house as though they would wrench it asunder, 
mistress and servant sat silent at the table. Su- 
san’s appetite deserted her. Miss Jervais pre- 
served her tranquillity, sipped her tea leisurely, 
until a brief lull in the storm elicited comment ; 
then the storm raged with greater violence, and 
silence reigned at the tea-table again. 

Away beyond the hills that lifted their purple 
crowns that morning to the east of Jervais farm a 
lovely valley suddenly contracted, forming a nar- 
row defile extending a quarter of a mile, a cleft 
between beetling cliffs; then widened, affording 
space for mill-sites, a cluster of cabins and cottages 
occupied by the operatives in the mills ; and finally 
Nature completed her caprice by drawing the bee- 
tling cliffs close together again, as though she con- 
templated making a bottle of the defile, and had 
forgotten to supply the cork. The Devil’s Bottle 
in reality was occupied by two hundred odd souls, 
as honest, as frugal and industrious as were to be 
found in the land. There was a legend, however, 
to the effect that this defile, in the early history of 
country, was the scene of a terrible calamity. The 
valley above had poured down its water gathered 
in a fierce storm ; its fields had been swept of their 
fresh-gleaned harvests ; the forests had contributed 
their dead timber, and the fences had crumbled 
away like the fringe of a doll’s dress in a blaze, 
leaving the beautiful valley desolate; and then the 
work left uncompleted by Nature was completed 
by the spirit of the storm, which piled timber, 
fence-rails, hay-ricks and shocks of grain up in an 
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inextricable mass, that corked up the Devil’s Bot 
tle; and in the dead hours of the night the waters 
rose high up in the defile, drowning scores of the 
sleeping inhabitants like rats. 

Back of that again was another legend, less 
clearly defined, but as it carried the memory back 
to the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, it was rarely 
alluded to now. 


though, when two women, feeling solitary and un- 
comfortable in their isolation, were somehow com- 
pelled to hunt up the most harrowing and unhappy 
topics for conversation, when they have a thousand 
other subjects at hand, Miss Jervais, who was 
trying to read a novel, held a finger on the page 
as she listened to the soul-harrowing recital. 
When Susan had concluded to her satisfaction, 


she snuffed the candles out of sheer desperation, | 


and wondered what that day’s storm had done, 
and if the morning would find the Devil’s Bottle 
full of dead bodies.. Whereupon Miss Jervais ad- 
vised her to go to bed and leave her in peace, 
arguing that her dreams could not be worse com- 
pany than her waking thoughts. Susan dreaded 
being alone. She bethought her of some sewing, 
and managed to get in a stitch now and then be- 
tween the sharp flashes of lightning. 

The storm-king thundered three long hours, and 
at the end of that time Susan was sound asleep, her 
sewing in her lap, and the candle beside her run- 
ning to an enormous top. As her mistress glanced 
at her she smiled, then looked serious as she went 
to her side and shook her sharply. 

**Go to bed, Susan. You will sleep in my room 
to-night. And tell me, where is Goliath ?”’ 

Susan stood up, made an effort, and remembered 
that the dog had not been about since morning. 
‘** As like as not Cousin Charles has taken him.” 
Said Charles was a lad of fifteen, therefore was 
permitted the license of thoughtless youth. But 
the absence of Goliath was something entirely un- 
expected. Brave as Miss Jervais was, she did not 
willingly place herself in the way of danger. In 
her sudden surprise she walked to a window, ab- 
sent-mindedly, and tapped on the sill. Was it 
fancy? She thought she heard a sound like that 
of a human voice beneath the window. She turned 
quickly to Susan, saying, carelessly, ‘<I suppose 
you have locked the doors carefully ?’’ 

** You may be sure I did,’’ replied Susan, briskly. 





But when Susan washed the tea- | 
things, and returned to the sitting-room, this was | 
the subject that was uppermost in her mind—as | 
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** When we are all alone I am not apt to forget the 
doors.’’ Then she lit the candle afresh, and left 
Miss Jervais alone. 

The mistress of Jervais farm stood motionless 
where the servant left her. There could be no 
mistaking those sounds now. A man’s voice rose 
above the storm. ‘To dissipate all doubts, she 
walked to the window again, and tapped lightly 
on the sill. Again a man’s voice sounded as 
though the speaker stood beneath the window. 


| Heaven help her! her journey over the hills, the 


very step she had taken as a means of precaution, 
had betrayed her. Some one had heard her con- 
sulting her lawyer ; some one who desired to secure 
her grandfather’s heavy silverware, the grand old 
plate that bore the Jervais motto that was the ad- 
miration of modern ages—that and her ready 
money was the attraction. 

Would she inform Susan? It were better not. 
She was emotional, impulsive, sometimes silly. 
There! was not that somebody trying the door? 
A peculiar sound, like the rubbing of cloth 
against the panels. Then there were sounds such 
as a man’s finger-nails might make. A heaven- 
sent thought caused Miss Jervais to start as the 
blood surged to her temples. She flew, rather 
than ran, up stairs, opened an old trunk, and re- 
turned with an old-fashioned pistol with handle 
and barrel made of steel, a curious weapon for 
the time in which it was made; but it was ser- 
viceable and in good order. She hesitated long 
whether to wait until certain of the point where 
those hands might be and then fire thr ugh the 
door, or by suddenly opening the door confront 
the robber and trust to his confusion to assist her 
aim. There was Susan at least. Then this woman 
demonstrated for the thousandth time that a woman 
possesses as much genuine courage as the bravest 
of men can claim, by unlocking the door swiftly, 
and extending her right hand, the hand that held 
the pistol. But instead of a man and a robber, 
Goliath crouched before her; crouched until he 
seemed but half his size, then suddenly darted 
past her. Miss jervais’s eyes sparkled with joy 
as she relocked the door softly, laid aside the 
pistol, and advancing to the fire where Goliath 
stood reeking with rain, too well-bred to ap- 
proach his mistress in that condition, and looking 
up at her mutely, with that expression of affection 
only seen in the eyes of faithful animals, kneeled 
down near him, and gave him her hand to kiss. 
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** You knew I needed you, you brave fellow, so 
you came to me through all that storm.”’ 

Had any one seen the look Goliath gave his 
mistress, they would have been satisfied on one 
point, namely, that if dogs are not capable of 
reasoning, they are at least capable of responding 
to the finer affections. But even as she looked in 
the faithful creature’s eyes, a ferocious glare grew 
in them, his drooping ears erected themselves, 
and he snuffed the air suspiciously. Then he 
faced the door leading into the hall, and looked 
up at his mistress as though saying, ‘‘ Open this 
door, please ;’’ and Miss Jervais obeyed the plain 
request. Goliath walked slowly along the hall, 
his mistress following with the candle, both mov- 
ing silently to the door opening upon the back 
porch, and back again to the dining-room. And 
then— 

Suddenly Miss Jervais stopped, as her heart 
gave a great throb; for at the door on the right 
side of the short hallway leading to the kitchen, 
the door of a small apartment, too small for a 
modern buttery and too large for a modern 
closet, she heard a sound similar to that made 
by Goliath when he sought entrance into the 
dining-room. In an instant the truth flashed 
upon her. Two unexpected visitors had called 
on her where she had found but one imploring 
aid, and one of them had stayed ; and Susan, with 
commendable forethought, had turned the key in 
the door. Would she remove the key now? On 
second thought it were best not. Instead, she 
held up a finger warningly before the flashing 
eyes of Goliath, who now stood erect, a creature 
with a mouth and form as formidable as the front 
of a lion. His tremendous size seemed to in- 
crease as he bristled before the door. Then he 
yielded himself passively to the hand of his mis- 
tress. 

There was another lull in the storm. Only a 
few rain drops came down here and there in a 
fotlorn way. Again Miss Jervais meditated. A 
desperate undertaking suggested itself. As she 
counted the chances, turning them over swiftly 
in her mind, Goliath looked up at her as though 
awaiting her decision, which soon shaped itself. 

‘**Goliath,’’ she whispered to him, ‘‘ don’t let 
them disturb Susan. Lie there, brave fellow, and 
watch while I go for he!p.’’ ° 

The dog crouched upon the floor instantly, 
stretched forth his immense paws, laid his big 





nose between them, and glowered fixedly upon 
the door indicated by his mistress, who caught 
up a shawl, and flinging it over her head, passed 
out upon the back porch, locked the door noise- 
lessly behind her, and sped toward the stable. 

To Miss Jervais’s practiced hand, there was 
nothing difficult in saddling her mare in the 
dark. In fancy she was half way to the nearest 
neighbor’s, when the legend of the Devil’s Bottle 
came back to her with a force never before ex- 
perienced ; and when she reached the stable she 
strained her eyes in the vain effort to perceive the 
bridge that spanned the creek just below. But 
the roar of the stream was simply appalling. Her 
judgment told her the bridge had succumbed to 
the tremendous flood that poured out of the 
Devil’s Bottle with a sound that made the earth 
tremble. ‘Then she realized the hand of Provi- 
dence in placing Dan Masteron’s horse at her 
disposal. She recalled his words, ‘‘ whenever she 
wanted to do something uncommon fast ;’’ and 
now minutes were so precious! She would really 
gain time by throwing the harness on Dick and 
driving to Athol in Dan’s buggy. No other 
course was left her, in fact. 

Athol was four miles distant. But two dwell- 
ings lay between Athol and Jervais farm, and 
those were some distance from the main road. 
If assistance were needed to defend her property, 
it was to be found at Athol. Her fingers found 
the buckles. Dick was as tractable as the most 
intelligent horse that ever anticipated his master’s 
wishes. To throw the harness on him; to lead 
him to the buggy-shafts, and snap strap and 
buckle into place; to mount, drive down the 
lane, into the road, and off to Athol, occupied a 
brief space of time. Dick, at a word from her, 
bounded forward like an arrow sped from the bow. 
Away through the darkness, with the wind sob- 
bing and moaning over the hills, and a dash of 
rain blinding her eyes now and then; but Miss 
Jervais only compressed her lips as she thought of 
Susan and Goliath, the man in the house, and the 
man waiting for his confederate to admit him, and 
held the reins with a grip that told Dick a master- 
mind controlled him. The rain sprays, flung 
against her by fitful gusts, soaked through her 
shawl, her hair fell down in masses around her 
cheeks, at times almost blinding her; but her 
grasp on the reins was not relaxed, nor did her 
voice cease to encourage Dick. ‘The thorough- 











bred woman and thoroughbred horse defied the 
storm-king, now resuming his sway; and Athol 
lights, twinkling in the distance, grew more dis- 
tinct every moment as Dick worked himself up to 
a pace that resembled a steady rush. Through 
pools of water; through mud, with the lumpy 
sand and light pebbles flying past her as Dick’s 
hoofs spurned them in his headlong course; with 
blotches of mud striking her hands, her face, and 
dress, Miss Jervais drove straight on; over boul- 
ders, veering not a hair’s breadth to the right or 
left, with her eyes fixed on Athol lights, where 
help lay. 


Meanwhile Goliath fixedly eyed the door of 
the apartment occupied by the unknown. The 
watcher beneath the window walked around the 
house, stood beneath the window again, waited 
for the repetition of the signal agreed upon, t*en 
felt his way cautiously along the back porch. The 
wind shrieked and moaned, the air grew chillier, 
the storm threatened to be as violent as in the 
hour past, and still no signal. The man, with 
the set purpose of a villain, proceeded to make 
his way into the house unaided. He felt care- 
fully, found the key-hole, tried the knob, inserted 
a skeleton-key after repeated trials, and turned 
the bolt. Another moment, and he stood on the 
threshold. ‘That moment sealed his fate. 

He started as his frightened eyes encountered 
two glowing balls of fire. He was in the act of 
recoiling in dumb terror, when, with a bound 
like that of a tiger, Goliath flew at him, and bore 
him unresistingly to the floor. Then for the first 
time the burglar realized the character of his hor- 
rible antagonist. Then he felt how precious life 
was to him, the life that was at the mercy of a 
dog. A cry of agony rose to his lips, but 
Goliath’s great teeth stifled it angrily. 

In vain he strove to rise; the monster paws 
pressed upon his breast; the brute’s—aye, the 
brute was uppermost now—the brute’s fangs were 
meeting in his throat, his flaming breath over- 
powered and sickened the poor wretch beneath 
him, who knew then that death was nigh; knew 
that the chances were as a million to one that he 
would never escape from that room, yet the flick- 
ering hope that waits upon the last breath of life 
animated him. Bleeding, torn, mangled, he 
gathered his waning strength and made an effort 
to hurl the dog from him. He grappled the beast 
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by the throat, managed somehow to draw forth a 
slender blade, with which he aimed a blow blindly 
at the dog. Without so much as a growl Goliath 
lifted him slowly from the floor, and as his blazing 
eyes shone full upon his victim, he shook him 
violently. And as the dying man felt the dog’s 
fangs in his neck, heard their crunching sound, 
and felt himself drawn slowly up again, he beat 
the floor wildly with his hands. As for Goliath, 
he moved his huge head slowly from side to side, 
backward and forward, drawing his victim hither 
and thither at will. 

On the edge of Athol stood the village inn, 
guarding the main road at the foot of the hill, 
and lighting the way of strangers as the illumined 
windows stretched forth their rays far down the 
road. 

A group of villagers, chief of whom was the 
village blacksmith, who also performed the duties 
of an alderman, sat in a circle before a blazing 
fire in the bar-room (which, by the way, served 
as a common sitting-room), listening to Dan Mas- 
teron’s stories. Dan had looked into thirty odd 
States in his time, had spewed out his ineffable 
disgust of English ways and English (hotel) 
charges; had looked upon the glories of Italy, 
the follies (especially the follies), fripperies, man- 
nerisms and marvels of Paris, and the beauty and 
beggary of Ireland, without losing an atom of his 
prejudices or abating a jot of his admiration of 
the ‘* United States,’’ his universal standard of 
comparison. He sat in the centre of a semicircle, 
relating his home and foreign adventures, and the 
group hung upon his words, sympathizing with 
his prejudices, and sharing his satisfaction when 
‘‘the United States’’ and ‘ Yankees’’ scored 
triumphs in contests with the whole world. As 
Dan had given out that he was on the eve of a 
‘little jaunt down South,’’ the group of listeners 
were careful not to interfere with the flow of 
reminiscences poured out. 

John Avery, whose wagon was under the shed, 
and whose horses stood with their harness on in 
their stalls, laughed with the rest as he leaned 
against the high counter, talking in a low tone 
with the landlord. The chances were that he 
would go no farther that night, and the owner of 
one of tle best teams in the country had conc!uded 
to spare them the discomfort of a long drive 
through the pelting rain and mud, when the land- 
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lord bethought him of the bridge over the creek 
below the Devil’s Bottle. 

‘Ten to one, Mr. Avery, the creek’s over Miss 
Jervais’s meadow land by this time, and like as 
not in that case the bridge is swept away.” 

John Avery thought it probable. At all events, 
ke laid down the handsome whip that he had been 
handling the last hour, unbuttoned his coat, and 
turning to Dan Masteron, remarked : 

‘*Dan, you and I will occupy the double- 
bedded room to-night.” 

Ere Dan had time to respond, the door was 
flung open, a tremendous gust of wind and rain 
shot across the group, a blaze blew out of the 
wide fireplace, and the group around it turned in 
time to behold an apparition that provided a 
topic in after years in Athol: the spectacle Miss 
Jervais presented, with one hand holding the gar- 
ments clinging to her, and the other pushing the 
hair back from her eyes quickly as she advanced, 
shutting the door resolutely. 

Instantly every seat there was vacant, while 
blank amazement overspread the faces turned 
towards her. The quickest to anticipate im- 


pending danger was John Avery, who advanced 


to Miss Jervais with outstretched hand. 

‘What is it, Miss Jervais?’’ 

As she explained the situation briefly, the land- 
lord. walked around the counter, John Avery 
rebuttoned his coat, caught up his whip, and 
beckoned Dan Masteron to follow him. 

‘*No,’’ said Miss Jervais, imperiously, ‘I will 
accompany you. Dan can drive his own horse. 
As many as like may come and bear the rogue’s 
company to Athol.’’ 

Swift hands helped John Avery to fasten the 
straps, and three minutes later his light wagon 
whirled over the road close beside Dan Mas- 
teron’s buggy, which bore Dan and the black- 
smith. Following these thundered a wagon 
belonging to the inn, with three villagers and 
the landlord. 

In the darkness, and conscious that Miss Jer- 
vais was indebted to him in a measure for the 
preservation of her property, perhaps her life, 
John Avery summoned the courage to avow his 
love. He could talk freely now. Miss Jervais’s 
hand was occupied holding her wet shawl over 
her head ; her face was concealed, while one of 
John Avery’s hands grasped the reins, and the 
other imprisoned the hand of the only woman he 





ever loved. How he made the most of the oppor- 
tunity! When he presented Goliath to her, an 
awkward creature as ever capered on four feet, 
with the proverbial stupidity noticeable in the 
Newfoundland breed, from which side he in- 
herited his tremendous stature and docility, and 
she had laughed immoderately at the creature’s 
ignorance, had he not predicted one day the dog 
would be regarded as invaluable? And anxious 
as she was, dreading she scarcely knew what, her 
apprehension was forgotten as she thought of her 
plight, her bedraggled attire, muddy face, and a 
lover—and such a lover pleading in her ear. 
John Avery became more eloquent. - Deeming 
her silence unfavorable, he pressed his suit with 
more vehemence. He had waited and waited, 
had seen others come and go, had never inter- 
fered, had striven to conquer his passion, and 
now had made up his mind. It remained for her 
to decide whether he remained or left the coun- 
try. He was tired looking on from a tremendous 
distance, while others could enter her presence 
without evincing the reverence she inspired in 
him. 

As he gave full vent to his hopes and fears, his 
disappointments and anticipations, a rippling 
laugh smote his astonished ear. He looked down 
sharply at the shawled face beside him; it was 
too true; she was laughing at him. The plead- 
ings ceased abruptly. John Avery compressed 
his lips, and cursed himself for a fool. At the 
end of perhaps five minutes he said, more to him- 
self than his companion, ‘‘I deserve to be laughed 
at. It is all right, Miss Jervais.’’ 

‘*T quite agree with you, Mr. Avery. What 
would the world say did they see you making love 
to a woman in this plight? Its simply ridiculous.” 
John Avery’s heart gave a mighty throb. ‘ You 
will have to repeat your declaration in the draw- 
ing-room, sir, when my face is freed of this 
night’s mud.”’ 

‘*God bless the mud,’’ said John Avery, as he 
remove’ the shawl from her face—for what pur- 
pose let lovers judge. 

Dan Masteron’s Dick proved the best horse in 
the State that night. Dan and the blacksmith 
led Avery’s team fairly. By the time the latter 
reached Jervais farm, Dan and the blacksmith 
were at the door. The silence and darkness was 
ominous. Dan strode to the rear, followed closely 


by the blacksmith. A dull light showed an open 
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door, through which Dan passed, when a pair of | 
glowing eyeballs were fixed upon him. His foot; ‘It would never do,’’ replied the blacksmith 
struck against something, and he stooped suddenly | in low tones, as he hastened to unlock the hall 
to remove the object from his path, when his | | door. He was not a moment too soon. A sign 
hand came in contact with the face of the dead | to John Avery seemed to enlighten that gentleman. 

man. He recoiled hastily, saying to the black-| When Miss Jervais aroused Susan, who had 
smith, ‘* Strike a light.’’ The latter lit a match, “slept as serenely as a babe through all, and they 
and as Dan held out a candle toward him, both | repaired to the kitchen, where John Avery and 
looked down upon the dead man; then on the Dan Masteron had built a great fire, the living 
dog, whose long tongue, fierce eyes and distended | and the dead thief were on their way to Athol.’ 
mouth presented a frightful appearance. Dan | That was the first time John Avery broke bread 
stooped, and held the candle close to the dead | at Jervais farm under Miss Jervais’s administra- 
man’s face. The face had a hooked nose, small | tion. 

eyes, with. a narrow space between them, and a | The landlord of Athol inn lost two lodgers 
short, bristly beard. Meanwhile Goliath, to whom | that night ; Dan and John occupied separate apart- 
neither of the intruders were strangers, squatted | ments in the Jervais farm-house, and in less than 
on his haunches and licked his murderous chops. | a twelvemonth the broad acres were added to the 
As Dan turned towards the dog again, with awe | possessions of John Avery, and in after years it was 
overspreading his face, Goliath approached him | said that the Jervais farm from that time forward 
slowly, and thrust his squire nose into his hand, | boasted a master and mistress equaling in beauty, 


whereat Dan shuddered, and withdrew his hand | intelligence, courage, and worth any couple in the 
suddenly. State. 


‘* Miss Jervais must not see this,’’ said Dan. 
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By Major 


Canyon Jo was dead. Dead and buried ; and 
I had footed the bill. 

How many years he had wandered homeless 
and almost friendless through this new Western 
world ; how many times he had lain alone at the 
side of his flickering fire in some wild gorge where 
the black shadows slept, listening to the goblins 
of the air as they rode upon the wings of the 
wintry wind overhead ; how many days of hunger 
and of pain he had passed; how many nights of 
watchfulness and danger one by one had whitened 
his hair and beard—no one knew, nor would ever 
know. Dead and buried was Canyon Jo, the old 
ranger, the luckless miner; and his very name, 
like his ghost, now hovered only above his lonely 
grave. 

But the month that the man lay in my cabin, 
smitten unto death and slowly descending the 
dark valley, had brought him nearer to me than 
to any of the others; and when the gray light 
faded from the distant peaks upon the dull night 


HAMILTON. 


when he died, old Jo had called me to his side 
and placed in my hands a thin packet. 

‘* My only legacy, my bey,’’ he whispered, and 
his lips were stiffening and his words few, ‘‘ my 
only legacy, and I give it to you. Search for 
it !’’ and then he turned his back and died. 

One week after we had buried the old man, I 
opened the buckskin wallet. In it was a single 
sheet of parchment, with the following : 

‘* To who may read after me: 

‘*T, Jo Denton, have discovered the richest 
gold placer in these mountains. If I do not live 
to work it, the man to whom I give this parch- 
ment is my heir. The placer is in a lost valley. 
From the mouth of the Juan Diabolos seven miles 
west by south to a cedar tree, dead; forty paces 
toward Keene’s Peak to a little run; up the run 
to a high fall. If the fall can be scaled a fortune 
is ready at hand. Jo Denton.”’ 

I smiled asl read. The old man’s legacy was 

in futuro, and as a prospecter I knew the value of 
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these ‘‘far away’’ gold fields. ‘‘ Some time I'll 
look the thing up,’’ said I to myself, and so for- 
got it. 

Two months later an old friend stayed with me 
over night on his way to ’Frisco. Chatting over 
our pipes after supper, he said: 

‘* Major, I’ve tried a good many spots in these 
mountains for gold, have found it in some and 
lost it in others; but there’s one place where I 
believe there’s all the gold a man could carry.’’ 

‘«'That’s the place for me, Crowell,’’ said I; 
** where is it ?”’ 

‘‘ That’s what troubles me,’’ said he; ‘‘ but I 
know this: its in among the peaks toward the 
head of the north branch of the Colorado, near 
the point where the Juan Diabolos runs’’— 

‘*The Juan Diabolos!’’ I cried, springing to 
my feet. ‘‘Is there a mountain called Keene’s 
Peak near there ?”’ 

**Yes,”’ said my companion; ‘‘the Colorado 
rises near it.’’ 

‘*And this wonderful gold country,’’ I con- 
tinued, excitedly, fumbling in my shirt meantime, 
‘« what do you know of it ?”’ 


“*Only this,’ he returned. ‘*The Utes who 


roam that region sometimes bring in lumps of 
gold as big as a pigeon’s egg. They say it comes 


from the streams. Now, if the runs have such 
nuggets, they wash from somewhere, and if a 
fellow could only find’’— 

‘*Hurrah!’’ I cried, wildly, waving Canyon 
Jo’s will in my hand, ‘‘ this tells of that some- 
where. Crowell, our fortunes are made! I have 
here the precise location of the ‘ pocket’ from 
which this gold comes. It is the ‘lost valley’ of 
the’’— 

**« By Jove !’’ cried my companion, interrupting 
me in turn, ‘‘ that’s the very name I’ve heard the 
Indians use. And you know where it is?’’ 

‘I do; this shows;’’ and I handed him the 
parchment and told him its history. ‘* There’s 
enough for us both; if you will go with me we 
will have this wondrous wealth or die !’’ 

Crowell dashed his pipe to the ground and 
grasped my hand. 

‘It’s a bargain; through thick or thin, good 
luck or ill to the end !”’ 

Two days later we were upon the road. 

The season was early June. Mounted upon 
tough bronchos and leading a pack animal laden 
with all needed mining utensils, not omitting 





lariats, iron bars and drills, and powder to aid us 
in scaling the precipice which walled in the valley, 
well armed and provisioned, we pushed eagerly 
forward, and in less than two weeks from the 
time when we left Gambler’s Gulch, we camped 
upon the north branch of the Colorado near the 
mouth of the Juan Diabolos, 

If all went well, another night would find us at 
the foot of the fall, at the gate of the ‘lost 
valley!” * 

I well remember that camp upon the Colorado. 
It was close to the river’s edge where we ‘made 
our fire and cooked our supper beneath an almost 
perpendicular wall of rock some seven hundred 
feet in height. Twenty rods below, where the 
river grass grew, we had picketed our animals and 
near them were piled our stores. The night fell 
early and warm, not a breath of air ruffled the 
bosom of the water before us, and the pines upon 
the crest of the cliff above were as motionless 
against the darkening sky as though carved from 
the stone itself. A murkiness filled the air, an op- 
pressive sultriness ; and, our meal over, we agreed 
to find some better shelter than our blankets only 
for the night, as a storm was certainly brewing. 

Having noted that our bronchos were securely 
picketed, after a little search we found a kind of 
half cave in the side of the rocky wall deep enough 
to protect us from rain and storm, and there, with 
our blankets wrapped about us and our arms at 
hand as the twilight deepened, we retired. 

Very weary, I soon fell asleep. How long 
slumber bound me I do not know; but I was 
aroused by the hand of my companion and his 
lips at my ear: 

** Hist! Do you hear that ?” 

I did not move, but instantly every nerve was 
upon the alert, every sense quickened. 

I did hear that! 

It was a far-away moan, half demon, half human, 
growing each instant in intensity and broken by 
occasional dull roars, as it were a great army 
shouting. 

I heard and knew the sound. 
of a mountain tornado! 

‘*God save us!’’ I muttered and trembled. 

‘We cannot save ourselves,’’ replied Crowell, 
in a low tone; ‘‘a higher power must do it.’’ 

As we spoke, the water, the lowland, the forest, 
was still. Ere the words were lost, a great light 
flamed through the sky illumining all, the far- 


It was the voice 
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away moan swept up from the river below a grand 
and awful roar, and as we bent our faces to the 
ground the giant storm in its full strength burst 
upon us. 

There was an intensity of sound too great to be 
measured ; a power was passing too mighty to be 
thought of; the world shook. 

Motionless as dead men, wordless and breath- 
less. we lay, while through the intense darkness 
the river gleamed white as molten steel ; the mon- 
ster cliff which sheltered us trembled and bowed 
itself, shaking from its hoary brow masses of stone 
which were shivered upon the rocks beneath; 
great pines shot downward through the night, to 
crash into ten thousand fragments at our feet or 
disappear beneath the boiling flood; and over all 
swept the voice of the mountain demon ! 

And then, even as it had come, so it passed 
away, and we were wrapped in silence and the 
night again. 

Conscious, but oppressed with awe, we remained 
within our cave until the morning light disclosed 
to our fearful eyes the terrible wind-wreck about 
us. 

We had lain directly in the path of the tornado, 
and with a great thankfulness we saw that had it 
not been for the mighty cliff which had protected 
us our mangled bodies would have hung among 
this terrible debris of broken trunk and branch 
and shattered rock that lay about us. It was as 
the battle-field of the elements strewn with the 
mangled corpses of the slain. 

Our horses were both dead, but the pack animals 
and goods were safe. 

Hastily making breakfast we ate, then “caching” 
some of our articles, with the most necessary ones 
upon the back of our single horse we continued 
the journey, guiding ourselves now solely by the 
compass. 

‘** Seven miles to a cedar, dead ;” said Crowell, 
as we halted at noon after five hours of hard 
climbing through a terribly rough country ; “don’t 
you think we must be near the tree, Major?’’ 

‘*Within half a mile, if I calculate aright,’’ I 
replied; ‘‘when we rise yonder bluff we must 
see it.”’ 

A rest of an hour renewed our strength and 
that of the poor horse, and again we resumed our 
way, working slowly but surely up the side of the 
ragged bluff before us. 

Crowell was a little in advance and was the first 





to reach the summit. 
cry out, 
his side. 

Maledictions! Before us lay a broad belt of 
the wildest chaos, the most impenetrable jungle 
that the mind of man could imagine—a matted, 
tangled, wind-swept path half a mile in width and 
directly across our course, the path of the tornado 
of the night before ! 

‘And the tree?’’ said my friend, in a half 
whisper. 

‘«Ts there !’’ and I pointed toward the thickest 
of the desolation, adding, with a grim smile, ‘it 
is certainly dead now.”’ 

** And buried,’’ continued Crowell, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, ‘‘ as are our hopes.”’ 

‘*Not so!’’ cried I, ‘*See! That must be 
Keene’s Peak!’’ and I pointed toward a tall 
mountain twenty mile away to the northwest ; 
‘four route was from the cedar tree toward that 
peak until we struck’’— 

**Stop!’’ interrupted Crowell, ‘‘ toward the 
peak leads us there ;’”’ and he waved his hand 


As he did so I heard him 
Dropping the horse’s bridle I hurried to 


again toward the cheval-de-frise, ‘‘can we go 


there ?”’ 

My heart fell. I knew that we could not. A 
month would be required to clear a passage, and 
we would starve in a week. 

Almost discouraged, I allowed my eye to roam 
at will over the broad expanse before me, when 
suddenly a little gleam of light, as it were the 
sun’s rays reflected from a thin line of waving 
silver hung against a distant mountain-side in the 
far southwest, arrested me, and gazing a moment 
I caught my friend’s arm and pointed to it. 

*¢ Look, Crowell, look! We have it. The fall! 
The fall! And back of it the lost valley !” 

Crowell turned, peered sharply in the direction 
of my finger for one moment, and then with a 
glad cry seized my hand and wrung it, shouting: 

‘*Right! Right at last! Our Eldorado is 
before us! The lost valley is found ?”’ 

That night we slept beneath the mighty preci- 
pice which walled the promised land of our desires, 
the murmur of the cascade in our ears, and dreams 
of untold wealth wandering through our weary 
brains. 

With the morning began our preparations to 
scale the wall before us. Its height was at least 
a thousand feet; but after a careful examination 
of the frowning front with a strong field glass, we 
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were satisfied that it could be climbed by means 
of the narrow ledges which ran back and forth 
across it. 

The stream which poured from above was but 
small, and covered only a few rods in width, 
while the entire wall or cliff was nearly half a 
mile across. 

With this belief, then, we prepared ourselves for 
the task, proposing to visit the valley and return 
at night; but lest we might fail so to do we filled 
our haversacks with jerked venison, then bound 
about us each a coil of tough lariat to assist in 
the descent, and buckled to our wastes pistol and 
knife. Our rifles we could not carry. 

Thus equipped, having picketed the horse, we 
began the ascent. 

For a few hundred feet the way was compara- 
tively easy, great masses of rock having fallen in 
the years gone by, and formed a natural stairway ; 
but when we reached the face of the cliff proper, 
yur work began in earnest. 

At an angle of over eighty degrees the towering 
mountain side rose above us, and our only path- 
way was along narrow and slippery ledges, which 
sometimes ended abruptly and forced us to clamber 


from ten to twenty feet up the bare face of the 
rock, clinging with hands and feet to little jut- 
ting points, and in constant danger of a 
dashed to pieces far below. 

With hands torn and bleeding, and faces white 
with a knowledge of our terrible situation, ever 
looking upward and both nerved to a desperate 


courege, however, we worked steadily on. Before 
us was everything, behind us nothing! To win 
was life and wealth ; to fail, now that we had began 
the ascent, was death! And after four hours of 
the most exhaustive labor which man can per- 
form, ragged and bloody, weak and trembling, 
we slowly and painfully crawled up the last nar- 
row pathway, reached the crest, and dragging 
ourselves over it, were safe. 

At last we had found the “ lost valley.’’ 

For a time we lay almost motionless, slowly 
regaining breath and strength, then at length we 
arose and surveyed the prospect before us. 

Although we had climbed almost a quarter of a 
mile toward the clouds from our camp of the night 
before, we were still in a valley; for about us 
frowned the rugged mountain sides, more pre- 
cipitous, more threatening than the cliff which 
we had just scaled. Upon either hand loomed 





great peaks, walling the valley as the Yosemite is 
walled ; and nestling within these mighty barriers 
lay some five acres of table land, through which 
ran a little stream. 

No tree nor shrub grew there, hardly a blade of 
grass could be seen; no beast dwelt there, nor 
did the birds of the air fly over it; it was the 
home of solitude only, solitude and a dread and 
oppressive silence that weighed upon us as we 
gazed. 

After some moments Crowell turned to me and 
spoke; 

‘* Major, it is done; but I am a year older than 
when we started. Great God, it was terrible !’’ 
and he shuddered. 

‘*Do not let us think of it,’’ I replied; “our 
work is before us, not behind. Let us leave the 
lariats here; we shall need them to descend, and 
prospect this bit of ground at once.’’ 

Acting upon the suggestion, we first coiled our 
precious rope carefully about a jutting rock near 
the brink of the precipice; then having eaten of 
our venison and drank at the little stream, we 
proceeded to explore the valley. 

Turning southward we began to ascend the run, 
and had gone perhaps half a dozen rods when 
Crowell sprang by me, dashed into the shallow 
water, and grasped something upon the bottom; 
then turning, his face wild with excitement and 
his eyes blazing, he extended his arms toward me, 
and cried, hoarsely, ‘* Look !’’ 

In each hand he held a nugget of pure gold. 

For an instant I gazed entranced, then with a 
glad cry sprang into the stream, seized a handful 
of pebbles and brought them into the clear light 
of the day. They, too, glimmered with that dull 
sheen so dear to the miner’s eyes; they were virgin 
gold. The river was fairly paved with it. 

As this truth burst upon us we acted as madmen, 
laughing, dancing, shouting, and wildly throwing 
our arms in the air; but after a little, cooler reason 
resumed its sway, and trembling with excitement 
we were still enabled to grasp hands and con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the “‘ find.”’ 

And well we might. The stream was nearly a 
quarter of a mile in length; if all its sands were 
as golden as these, millions upon millions lay 
awaiting us. In an instant we were rich beyond 
all computation. 

How the moments fled until sundown, I know 
not. Roaming | through the narrow ‘ pocket,” 
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for it was little clse, gathering the precious peb- 
bles in heaps, chancing vague guesses at our enor- 
mous wealth, we passed the time with no thought 
of returning to the forest below, and it was not 
until the giant shadow of the great mountain wall 
about us fell dark and chill that we took note of 
the coming night. Then we found the most 
sheltered nook possible, for a cold wind swept 
through this grave of the wilderness, and having 
eaten again of our venison we coiled ourselves 
closely together and sought sleep. 

But it came not. Weary and exhausted as we 
were, our brains were yet too busy with the won- 
derful events of the day to rest, and all night long 
the murmur of the stream sounded in our ears, 
and the stars overhead blazed with unwonted 
brilliancy into our wakeful eyes. And all night 
long, too, the fierce mountain wind, fresh from 
the limitless fields of snow upon the peaks above, 
howled about us, blowing with terrible keenness 
and strength, and fairly shaking us with its rough, 
invisible hands. 

With the first gleam of dawn we arose, and 
having breakfasted upon the last of the deer meat, 
we determined to fill our haversacks with gold 
and descend. We must attend to our horse, 
obtain more food, and bring back larger bags in 
which to transport the metal. 

In the early gloaming we hurried to the mouth 
of the valley and sought our coils of rope. We 
would unite these, and making one end fast to 
some spur of rock, be thus enabled to lower our- 
selves in safety to the earth beneath. 

‘‘There is more’n seven hundred feet in the 
two,” said Crowell, ‘‘and we— Good God, 
where is it ?”’ 

We stood beside the stone where the lariats 
were placed the night before, but it was bare. 

In a vain spasm of hope I glanced tremblingly 
about ; no, this was certainly the place; but the 
rope was gone! 

With a wild, despairing cry I sank fainting to 
the ground. Overwrought nature had at last 
given way. 

The night wind had stolen our ladder, and we 
were prisoners in this cu/-de-sac of the mountains. 

When consciousness returned, Crowell sat at 
my side watching me. His brown and bearded 
face was horrible to behold, and I shuddered and 
drew myself from him; it was a face of hopeless 
despair. 

VoL. XIV.—15 








And even as I gazed upon him, he, too, shud- 
dered and muttered as though to himself, “we 
are lost, lost !’’ 


Why tell of the days that followed ; for there 
were days. At first hope remained; but slowly 
that died, and then as hunger grew with it, phrensy 
came, and upon the seventh day, madness! 

We dreamed of tables spread with smoking din- 
ners, flanked with delicious wines, and we laughed 
fiercely as we spurned the golden wealth that lay 
at our feet, and called for dish after dish from our 
shadowy feast; we thought ourselves again among 
friends, rich beyond thought, and willing to feed 
the world ; the odor of the king’s table was in our 
nostrils even as we fought with maniacal rage over 
the last bit of, leather from my boots; and then, 
for a little, reason would return, and gaunt as 
spectres, with blazing eyes, we would watch each 
the other with hand on pistol-butt or knife-hilt, 
watch and wait; for we must eat or die, and man’s 
flesh is better than no flesh at all. 

And so through the circling suns came the tenth 
day. 

At its dawn I was close to the lip of the preci- 
pice looking below, when I heard the stealthy step 
of my comrade, and turning I faced him. For two 
days we had not spoken. There were no words 
in our thoughts; but now I saw his lips move. 

** Major, let us go down!”’ 

The whispered tone was that of another world. 
I shrank from him, for the fire of madness burned 
more fiercely than ever in his outstanding eyes. 

‘*We have been here long enongh! We must 
go !’’ he continued, still approaching; ‘‘ our break- 
fast awaits us!’’ and before I could devise his pur- 
pose he sprang upon me, and sought to bind me in 
his arms and leap from the cliff! 

The love of life lasts long, even though life be 
bitter, and I struggled furiously with my assailant. 
We were upon the very edge of the precipice, and 
our hasty feet threw little stones into the gulf below, 
and a single misstep meant destruction! Witha 
furious strength Crowell was urging me little by 
little toward the fatal brink; inch by inch we were 
nearing the yawning grave; my heart was already 
chill with the grasp of the conqueror, Death, when 
I slipped and fell, and in falling tore myself free 
from my enemy and thrust him from me. 

For a single instant he swayed, with hands 
wildly clutching in the air, upon the crumbling 
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edge of the mountain, one blood-curdling cry rang 
from his parched lips, and then as falls the plum- 
met so he fell, down, down, down to headlong, 
hideous death below. 

I was alone, and free! 

Again I fainted. From that time all is an utter 
blank. 


Do you ask me how I escaped from that accursed | 


valley? How it is that I live to tell this tale while 


| 

| my comrade was crushed to a shapeless macs upon 

| the cruel rocks beneath it? I do not know. 

| Late in July of that year a party of Utes hunt- 

| ing near Keene’s Peak, thirty miles from the “ lost 

| valley,’’ found wandering along a little stream a 

| thin, half-clad wild-eyed man, broken in mind 
and body. They cared for him, and in time re- 

| turned him to the settlements of the whites. 

I was that man ; and the terror of those days in 

| the lost valley haunt me still. 





AMERICA’S SONG COMPOSERS. 


By GEoRGE BIRDSEYE. 


XI.—JOSEPH E. WINNER (“EASTBURN”). 


As the composer of ‘‘How the Gates came 
Ajar,” one of the best-sellingssongs ever published 
in this country, its companion piece, ‘* The Gates 
Wide Open,” and many other popular productions, 
the name of Joseph E. Winner of Philadelphia, or 
rather ‘* Eastburn,’’ 


lovers. 


The Winners are a very musical family, there | 


being scarcely any member but has shown talent 
in that direction of a high order. The readers 
of the MonTHLY may remember a sketch, one 
of this series, of Septimus Winner (‘‘ Alice Haw- 
thorne’’), an elder brother of Joseph, which ap- 
peared in the issue of June, 1879. 

Joseph Easthurn Winner, the subject of this 
sketch, son of Joseph and Mary A. Winner, was 
born April 21st, 1836, in Philadelphia, and has 
always made that city his residence. He seems 
to have derived his intellectual gifts and musical 
tendencies especially from his, father, who was a 
well-known proficient on various instruments. He 
early exhibited an inborn love and talent for 
music, and devoted himself to its development, 
particularly to the violin, which has ever been his 
favorite instrument. So arduous were his studies, 
and so thoroughly was he engrossed in them, that 
but a very small portion of his time was spent in 
the usual boyish sports and amusements; and, 
consequently, at the age of twelve, a mere youth, 
he had already acquired such a mastery over his 
violin as frequently to perform at public concerts, 


as under that nom de plume | 
he has chosen to be more generally known as a | 
writer, is, and long has been, familiar to all song- | 


| and with most flattering success. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


This had a 
natural effect on his vanity, and he would look 
down on boys of his own age, and feel himself a 
man grown. But it did not hurt him much; only 
made him more assiduous and ambitious, 

His first published composition was the ‘‘ Night- 
Spirit Polka,’’ when in his fifteenth year, and a 
| creditable effort. This he dedicated to his future 
| wife, Miss Fanny B. Perry, a daughter of John B. 
| Perry, the well-known Bible publisher of Phila- 
delphia. He married her the year after, when he 
| was but sixteen and she fourteen years of age, and 

was a happy father at seventeen. This fact shows 
his precocity to have been of rather a versatile 
| character. 

At this period he was a clerk in a publishing 

house at a small salary, but not at all disheartened 
by his responsibilities. His musical ambition, and 
| eagerness for fresh acquisitions, led him to try his 
| powers on almost the whole range of instruments ; 
| and, under good masters, he attained a marked 
| proficiency in several, besides obtaining a general 
| practical acquaintance with the relative resources 
of each individual instrument in turn, while at 
| the same time he received a sound knowledge 
| of harmony, thorough-bass and composition. He 
| finally commenced to essay song-writing, and it 
was not long before his productions began to 
appear in rapid succession. 

Although not his first song, ‘‘The Ring my 
_Mother Wore,’’ published under the name of 
| **Mary,’’ about 1857, was the first palpable 
| *hit,’’ and an early foretaste of that fascination 
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over the public ear he was destined to exercise so 
conspicuously. Other successes followed, some 
of them remarkable for popularity and large 
sales, among which might be mentioned, ‘ Little 
Brown Jug,’’ ‘‘ Died in the Streets,’’ ‘I’m Wait- 
ing, my Darling, for Thee,’’ ‘‘ Shadows,’’ ‘* Send 
for Mother, Birdey’s dying,’’ ‘I have no Mother 
now,”’ ‘* The Kettle and the Clock,” ‘‘ We have 
met and loved and parted,” ‘‘ I’m dying for some 
one to love me,’’ ** Meet me with a Kiss,’’ ‘* Maid 
of Athens,’’ ‘‘ Vanished Dreams,’’ ‘‘’Tis but a 
Rosebud faded,’’ ‘* Growing old together, love,’’ 
«* Aileen Aroon,’’ ** Old Log Hut,’’ ‘*‘ Happy as 
a Birdey in its Nest,’’ ‘‘Lone Heart,’ ‘‘ Rest 
thee, dearest Mother,” *‘ Sing to me softly, dear 
Sister,’’ ‘* Little Lone Mary,’’ *‘ Sweet little Girl 
that I Love,’’ “Only this I ask of thee,’’ ‘‘ Friends 
the Heart cannot forget,’’ ‘‘There are lonely 
Hearts to cherish.” There are very many others, 
as Mr. Winner’s published songs now number 
nearly two hundred under his own name, and his 
various zom de plumes, ‘‘ Eastburn,’’ ‘‘ Mary,”’ 
‘* Alice Mortimer,’’ ‘‘Agnes Myrtle,’’ etc. ‘“ How 
the Gates came Ajar,’’ mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this sketch, is said to have sold half a 
million copies and over. 

Of his comic songs, ‘‘ Oil on the Brain’’ was 
wonderfully popular during the oil excitement, as 
also the “ Grecian Bend” when that was the fashion 
in vogue; while ‘‘ When Mother married Pap,’’ 
“A Wife’s the Main Thing,”’ ‘‘ Song of Contn- 
drums,’’ ‘‘ That’s where the laugh comes in,’’ and 
‘* Little Brown Jug,’’ were al! received with favor. 

Of war songs he published but few; but as suc- 
cesses might be named, ‘‘ Last of the Alabama,”’ 
“Triumph of the Old Flag,’’ ‘‘ The Prisoner’s Re- 
lease,’’ and the *‘ Contraband’s Song of Freedom.”’ 

Mr. Winner for many years has furnished con- 
tributions to various periodicals, musical and 
otherwise, both in prose and verse, and of no 
mean literary ability. The words of most of 
his songs are his own; but Mr. Elmer Ruan 
Coates is the author of many of them. Mr. Win- 
ner himself says that his most successful music has 
been written to words by this gentleman. 

The following brief poems will. give the reader 
some idea of Mr. Winner’s literary abilities: 


SHADOWS. 
Over my sad and silent heart, 
Shadows are falling ever; 
Dimming the light of the golden past, 











Gone to return, ah! never; 
They come, they go, 
They ebb, they flow 
Like the tide of the restless sea; 
Telling of joys that long have fled, 
Ne’er to return to me. 


Deep in my heart they ever steal, 
And with the love-light blending; 
Tell of the night that is coming on, 
And of the sunlight ending ; 
They come, they go, 
They ebb, they flow 
Like the tide of the restless sea, 
Telling of buds of Hope that lie 
Faded and dead in me. 


Out of the buried Past they come, 
Telling of fond words spoken; 
Telling of vows that were made to me, 
Vows that were false and broken; 
They come, they go, 
They ebb, they flow 

Like the tide of the restless sea, 
Telling my sad and weary heart 

How all is lost to me. 


WueEws Summer DIEs. 
I sit alone, the earth is rich in beauty, 
The sunlight gilds the leaves of flowers in bloom; 
The sluggish zephyrs stolen sweets are bringing, 
And freight the air with waves of dense perfume. 


The locust, with his sharp melodious rattle, 

Pipes forth a warning of a sultry day; 

The dying leaves, fringed bright with varied tinges, 
Herald the Summer’s slow but sure decay. 


The whirr of hummingbirds, that rob the blossoms, 
Falls on the ear with sweet incessant sound; 

As gently as a withered rose-leaf, falling 

In graceful circles, flutters to the ground. 


My soul is lost in sad and cheerless dreaming, 
My heart is laden down with bitter thought; 

I view the sorrows passing years have brought me, 
And note the many changes they have wrought. 


The air is chill, the shadows lengthen round me, 
The sinking lights and coming twilight blend 

So softly, gently, there is no discerning 

Where sombre night begins, and day doth end. 


Soon Farth’s fair breast will wear a fleecy mantle 

Of snowy whiteness. Winter stern will reign. 

Then Spring will bring the birds, the buds, the blossoms; 
Then birds will sing, and Summer come again. 


Be still, my heart! the Earth may have its seasons, 
Its birds, its flowers, and its sunlight, too; 

Accept thy fate! and murmur not that heaven 

Has naught but night and winter given you. 
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DESERTED. 
Only another broken heart, 
Only a young life wasted ; 
Only a shattered cup of joy 
Whose sweets were scarcely tasted. 


Only another bud of hope 
Chilled by a wintry blast; 
Only a dream that faded lies 
Deep buried in the past. 


Only another setting sun 
Sinking in dying light; 
Only another twilight gray 
Bringing a starless night. 


Only another weary soul 
Wrecked on Despair’s dark sea; 
Only another loving heart 
Ruined by Fate’s decree. 


Only a sorrow-stricken bird 
Robbed of its rightful nest; 
Only a patient suffering soul 
Wating eternal rest. 


**T Wish I WERE You.” 


“I wish I were you!” said a friend, one day, 

As he grasped my hand in a heartfelt way. 

I glanced at his upright, honest face, 

And sighed, as I thought: “Could he take my place 
He’d know how a heart, though it e’en did break, 
Could its woes conceal for a woman’s sake.” 


“I wish I were you!” sighed a bridemaid fair 

As she toyed with a tress of chestnut hair. 

The glittering gems on the young bride’s breast 
Resplendently gleamed as her brow she pressed 

With her jeweled hands; and her heart grew cold 
While she thought of a life she had wrecked for gold. 


“I wish I were you!’’ lisped a fairhaired child, 
As he’ gazed in his grandsire’s eyes and smiled; 
And the frosted head of the man bent low 

As his heart thanked God it could not be so; 
And silver locks blent with the fleecy gold 

As his trembling arms did the child enfold. 


Oh! envy not others; but be content. 
Demur not at Fate. Take what God has sent. 





All hearts have their sorrows. We never know 
When a smiling face hides a heart of woe. 
From the time of birth till the day they die 
Most lives are naught but a living lie! 


Besides his songs, Mr. Winner has also written 
various instrumental pieces, the most popular of 
which, perhaps, are ‘‘ Peerless Polka,’’ ‘‘ Enchant- 
ment March,’’ ‘‘ Matchless Schottische,’’ ‘‘ Bravo 
Schottische,’’ and ** Paragon Polka.’’ His violin 
and piano arrangements are numerous, and he has 
written many books of instruction for the various 
instruments. In fact, he has been an indefatigable 
worker. In the midst of these labors he carried 
on an extensive music business on Eighth street, 
Philadelphia, for a number of years; but latterly 
he has been connected with the publishing house 
of J. M. Stoddart & Co. 

Mr. Winner is already quite a family man, 
having one son and two daughters; and, young as 
he is, has a grandchild two years old. 

Mr. Coates, before mentioned, in a letter speaks 
thus enthusiastically of ‘*Joe:’’ ‘*I have seen him 
in sunshine, and under clouds that would drive 
some men to suicide; I have known more of his 
woes than he thought; yet, throughout all his 
heart-depression, he never lost his facial sunshine, 
tenderness, brotherhood and broad humanity. No 
breast ever pulsated with a warmer heart; no ear 
ever more tenderly heard the rehearsal of woe; 
no eye and tongue ever imparted more genuine, 
timely sympathy; no hand ever more éagerly 
extended substantial aid.’’ Though this comes 
from a very warm personal friend of Mr. Winner, 
all who know him seem to agree generally with 
this statement. 

In personal appearance Mr. Winner is of about 
medium height, stout build, with light hair and 
mustache. His good nature, genial manner, and 
bright intelligence make him a general favorite 
with all who have the pleasure of coming in con- 
tact with him. 





Unper the worst scheme of goverment, the de- 


sired end would be in a great degree attainable, if | 
the people were trained up as they ought to be in | 
the knowledge of their Christian duties; and unless 


they are so trained, it must ever be very imper- 
fectly attained under the best. 


A GREAT many persons wonder why they have 
so little to show for their time and labor, and how 
it is that some people can manage to get so much 
done. The secret, if there be any, lies in the fact 
that those who accomplish a great deal, work ac- 
cording to a well-defined and uniform plan. 
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The locality of Patuxent Town has been a | 
subject of dispute among the writers concerning | 
Maryland history. What vague notions have | 
been entertained about it is shown by Lochlin | 
Davis’s placing it, in his *‘ Day-Star of Freedom,” | 
at the mouth of the Patuxent River, on the St. | 
Mary’s County side, at least thirty miles from its 
right locality. In my ‘‘Leon Manor; or, the 
Resolute Ghosts,’’ now being published in your | 
magazine, I placed it on the Patuxent River, be- 
tween Battle Creek and Jack’s Bay, in Calvert 
County, because, on a visit when a boy to a rela- 
tive who owned the land, I discovered many | 
relics of civilized residence on the site where I | 


locate the town in my story. The plantation | 
which comprises this site is to this day named | 
‘‘Fertile Plains,’’ on account of the soil of the 
field on which the town stood being saturated | 
with marl from decayed oyster shells left by the | 
early settlers, and other causes of fertility incident | 
to man’s residence. The soil from this part of 
the plantation, hauled by old-fashioned ox-carts, 
enriched all the fields of the plantation. 

The recent discovery of the papers supposed to 
have been destroyed by the Puritan authorities, 
who for a few months held possession of the gov- 
ernment of Maryland during Cromwell’s adminis- 
tration in England, and whose loss was so deplored 
by Bozman in his ‘‘ History of Maryland,’’ has 
proved that,my theory of the locality of Patuxent 
Town is correct. The Puritan Legislature held 
part of its session at Patuxent Town, and part at 
St. Leonard’s, both places being in Calvert 
County. JAMES HUNGERFORD. 

Baltimore, Ma. 


Can any of your readers give the true deriva- 
tion of the word nugget? I find the following in 
R. Montgomery Merton’s ‘ Australia,’’ which is 
the best I have yet seen: 

‘The word nugget originated at Ophir, New 
South Wales, and is most probably a corruption 
of the word ingot, in itself a corruption of the | 
word lingot, a little tongue, derived from the 
word used in Hebrew to designate the wedge 
of gold which Achan purloined. See Josh. vii. 
5-12.” E. O. S. 

Patchogue, N. Y. 





Some days ago, in reading a work the title 
of which I cannot recall just now, I came across | 
the term ‘The Dark and Bloody Ground,” of | 
which I made a memorandum at the time, with a 
view of ascertaining its origin and application. 


Can you or some one of your readers give me the 
necessary information ? ALASKA. 
Schoharie, N. Y. 


It is an expression often used in allusion to Kentucky, of 
which name it is said to be the translation. The phrase is 
an epitome of the early history of the State, of the dark and 
bloody conflicts of the first white settlers with their savage 
foes; but the name originated in the fact that this was the 
grand battle-ground between the Northern and Southern 
Indians, 


Can you inform me what gave rise to the term 
‘* Kitchen Cabinet,’’ and how the term came to 
be applied by the opponents of President Jack- 
son’s administration ? Domus. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The term was sportively applied to the Hon. Francis P. 
Blair and Hon. Amos Kendall. Blair was at the time the 
editor of the G/ode, the organ of the administration, and 
Kendall one of its principal contributors. As it was neces- 
sary for Jackson to consult frequently with these gentlemen; 
and as, to avoid observation, they were accustomed, when 
they called upon him, to go in by the back door, the Whig 


| party styled them, in derision, the “ Kitchen Cabinet,” alleg- 


ing that it was by their advice that the President removed so 
many Whigs from office and put Democrats in their place. 


I am told that the common expressions, “ fat 
as grease’ and ‘‘ smooth as butter’’ are to be found 
in the Bible. This seems quite improbable to me; 
but, if so, can you inform me whereabouts, and 
oblige, Curious. 

Paterson, N. J. 


“The words of his mouth were smoother than butter’ 
may be found in Ps. lv. 21. The other expression, we 
believe, is also to be found in Psalms. 


In an account given in an English paper com- 
ing under my notice, I observed the designation, 
‘‘the O. P. Riot.’? Can you enlighten me as to 
where, when, and under what circumstances this 
riot took place? J. A. M. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


It stands for the Old Prices Riot, and is the common 
designation of a popular disturbance which took place 
at the opening of the new Covent Garden Theatre in 


| London, on the 17th of September, 1809, and which grew 


out of an advance in the rates of admission. The play was 


| “* Macbeth,” and from the rising of the curtain until its fall 


not a single word from the stage could be heard in any part 
of the house. The concurrence of the whole audience— 
many of them being persons well known and of some con- 
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sideration in the city—gave a furious and determined party 
in the pit courage to proceed, and great damage was done 
in pit, boxes, and galleries. For many nights in succession, 
the audience, too strong to be controlled, continued their 
demand, and renewed their depredations, while the mana- 
gers seemed, on their part, resolved not to give way; but in 
the end they yielded. This contest, which had continued 
for nearly three months, was terminated on the toth of 
December. 


I should like to learn how the term ‘Old 
Dominion’’ came to be applied to the State of 
Virginia. RICHMOND, 

Charlestown, Va. 


This term, which is so expressive and significant to every 
Virginian, is said to have had its origin as follows: During 
the protectorate of Cromwell the colony of Virginia refused to 
acknowledge his authority, and declared itszlf independent. 
Shortly after, when Cromwell threatened to send a fleet and 
army to reduce Virginia to subjection, the Virginians sent a 
messenger to Charles II., who was then an exile in Flanders, 
inviting him to return on the ship with the messenger, and 
be King of Virginia. Charles accepted the invitation, and 
was on the eve of embarkation, when he was called to the 
throne of England. As soon as he was fairly seated on the 
throne, in gratitude for and recognition of the loyalty of 
Virginia, he caused her coat-of-arms to be quartered with 
those of England, Scotland and Ireland, as an independent 
member of the Empire, a distant portion of the Old Do- 
minion. Hence arose the origin of the term. Copper coins 
of Virginia were issued even as late as the reign of George 
II. which bore on one side the coats-of-arms of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Virginia. 


Can you tell me if ever there was such an indi- 
vidual as Joe Miller, who is accredited with all 
the jokes that run through the press, and if so, 


who he was? . 


Springfield, Lil. 


PUNSTER. 


Joe Miller was a comic actor in London nearly a century 
ago; but the most saturnine and taciturn man breathing. 
He was in the daily habit of spending his afternoons at the 
“ Black Jack,’’ a well-known public house in Portugal street, 
Clare Market, which was at that time frequented by most of 
the respectable tradesmen in the neighborhood, who, from 
Joe’s imperturbable gravity, whenever any risible saying was 
recounted, derisively ascribed it to him. After his death, 
having left his family unprovided for, advantage was taken 
of this badinage. A Mr. Motley, a well-known dramatist of 
that day, was employed to collect all the stray jests then 
current in town. Joe Miller’s name was prefixed to them; 
and from that day to this, the man who never uttered a jest 
has been the reputed author of every jest, past, present and 
to come. 


John Fothergill.—In the April number of 1879 of Port- 
TER’S MONTHLY, in NOTES AND QUERIES, E. O. Fothergill 
inquires if any one can give information of the birthplace, 





residence, occupation; date of death of John Fothergill, if 
from England, date of arrival, etc. In “ Friends’ Library,” 
Vol. xiii., he will find that John Fothergill was born at 
Wensley-Dale, in Yorkshire, England, in 1676, of Quaker 
parentage; he owned a small piece of ground, which he 
worked with his own hands, but which he sold when he 
became a public Friend, so that he could with more liberty 
perform his duties as a minister. 

He came to America with William Armstead in 1706, 
landed on Patuxent River, Maryland, and embarked for 
home 18th 11mo., 1707. He married first time Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Hough, of Cheshire (Sutton). She 
died in 1719, and left seven children. January, 1721, he 
left for America the second time, and returned to England, 
where he arrived 29th 1mo., 1724, from Charleston, South 
Carolina. He married second time Elizabeth Buck, of 
Netherdale, in 1727. In 1736 he left again for America 
for the third time, and was home again in England the 2d 
of 4th mo., 1738, after stopping at Barbadoes. John Fother- 
gill died at Knaresborough, Yorkshire, on the 13th of 11th 
mo., 1744, and was buried in Friends’ burying-ground, at 
Scotton, aged sixty-nine years, having been a minister 
nearly fifty years. 

In his Journal, from which the above incident of his life 
is obtained, it is stated that he travelled much in this nation 
(England), in Scotland and Wales. He visited Ireland 
several times, and thrice he crossed the seas to America. 

Flourtown, Pa. W. A. YEAKLE. 


What is the derivation of the term fettifogger, 
to denote a law attorney; also foad-eater, a poor 
female relation ? M. R. A. 

Vineland, N. J. 


1. Pettifogger is derived from the French words fefit 
vogue, signifying of small credit—of little reputation. 2. 
Toad-eater, the reduced gentlewoman who must eat humble- 
pie, the standing butt on whom all kinds of practical jokes 
are played, and all ill-humors vented. This appellation is 
derived from a mountebank’s servant, on whom all experi- 
ments used to be made in public by the doctor, his master ; 
among which was the eating of toads, formerly supposed poi- 
sonous. Toad-eating is here figuratively meant for swallow- 
ing or putting up with insults, as disagreeable to a person of 
feeling as toads to the stomach. 


Cause of the American Revolution —We have lately 
heard the following version of the cause of the American 
Revolution, which may prove interesting to our readers : 

When President John Q. Adams was minister at the court 
of St. James, he frequently met his countryman, the distin- 
guished artist, Benjamin West. One day Mr. West asked 
his friend if he would like to take a walk, and see the cause 
of the American Revolution. Mr. Adams smiled at this 
proposition, and replied that he should like to accompany 
him anywhere. The following day be called and took Mr. 
Adams into Hyde Park, to a spot near the Serpentine Riyer, 
where he related the following narraiive: ‘The king came 
to the throne a young man, surrounded by flattering courtiers, 
one of whose frequent topics ii was to declaim against the 
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meanness of his palace, which was wholly unworthy a mon- 
arch of such a country as England. They referred to the 
sovereigns of Europe living in magnificence; that his dingy 
old brick palace of St. James had the appearance of a stable, 
and that he ought to occupy a palace suited to his kingdom. 
The king, being fond of architecture, readily listened to 
these suggestions. This place was selected as the site. The 
king applied to his ministers on the subject. They inquired 
what sum his Majesty. desired, who replied he would com- 





mence with a million. They stated the expenses of the 
Spanish war and the poverty of the treasury, but that his 
Majesty’s wishes should be taken in full consideration, He 
was afterwards informed that the wants of the treasury were 
too urgent to admit of a supply from their present means, 
but that a revenue might be raised in America to supply all 
of the king’s wishes.”” This suggestion was adopted, and 
the king was in this manner first led to consider, and then 
to consent to, the scheme of taxing the Colonies. 
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Not “the Sober, Second Thought.”—“ Think twice 
and speak once’? was a maxim in the old Puritan days of 
strict sobriety and cautious wisdom, likely to produce a dis- 
creet but dull and taciturn household. I confess I have 
been one of those that speak twice, catching the thought 
like a bird upon the wing. If there is any quality I heartily 
detest it is that of taciturnity, which falls like a wet blanket 
over those that sit in juxtaposition. It is thriftless of thought 
and thriftless of cheer. It is the death of all true oracles. 

Behold how sharp and how apposite is the first thought, 
and how dull the second! even as the lightning which comes 
with a quick report and breaks up the stagnant air and rings 
upon men’s ears, which, while as it recedes in the distance 
is nothing more than an imbecile rumbling—the mutterings 
of unavailing utterance. 

The first thought is God’s thought. The second is man’s. 

The old oracles were of value only as they were the quick 
inspiration of the gods; and all men being more or less in- 
spired, it follows that the first is the best thought. 

Those that wander about for the wise second thought are 
incapable of that fine spontaniety which characterizes genius; 
for it is genius only that sends men onward to what is new 
and of divine import. Let Talent use over and over again 
the old modes of thought, casting about right and left for 
aid to spin out their dullness, but let those who are capable 
of spontaniety leap at the bright auroral flash of inspiration, 
and speak as the gods may dictate. 

The world hugs its dullness through “the sober, second 
thought,” and thus the race is retarded in its onward search 
for the true and the beautiful, and the stagnant waters of 
life croak with frogs and wriggle with leeches and terrapins 
and water-snakes; tormented by mosquitoes and beetles. 

In holy writ it is said that God himself abhors the state 
of lukewarmness that is indicated by this slow evolvement 
of ideas ; that he ‘‘spues” the lukewarm “ out of his mouth,” 
which is, as the great Milton has affirmed, “even as if it 
caused God to puke’’—a strong figure indeed to represent an 
abhorrence for dullness and stagnation of mind and expres- 
sion. 

“Flee to the mountains” is another urgent Bible cry for 
us to give the cross to the plain, the height to the level flat, 
the sharp contrast to the ordinary and commonplace. The 
old patriarch was bid forth to a new and great experience, 
while a keen, quick judgment was rained upon the wicked 





inhabitants of the plain. After all, we know it is your dul- 
lard that goes farthest and most irretrievably into wrong- 
doing. 

Mark the difference when man or woman speaks or 
writes from the glow of the first thought. The cheek glows, 
the veins tingle, and the heart beats; the soul glows as we 
read or listen, and it is as if our life were renewed like the 
eagle. The heart is winnowed, its waste and neglected 
chambers opened, and a clear heavenly light poured into 
them, making room for many an angel visitor. Dim re- 
cesses, deaf to sweet melodies, hear a voice, saying, “ Rise, 
my loved ;”’ and we arise and go forth to a brighter experi- 
ence. 

He who waits the second thought pumps from a shallow 
well with toil and difficulty, while he who speaks the rush- 
ing income, dips as it were from a full fountain, overflow- 
ing, sparkling, into which the sun looks down, the moon 
and stars are reflected in a fair glory; fawns reflect them. ° 
selves as they play; echoes nestle about it, and woodland 
aromas multiply. 

Thank God for the first thought, and beware of the second! 
He who utters the first is a prophet. He who utters the 
second is no more than an owl. The first looks upward and 
onward with an inspired benignity; the second looks down- 
ward and from side to side with a satyrlike leer. The one 
spreads forth his hands winnowing golden grains of thought 
which he scatters with the affluence of a god; the other 
blows about a cloud of chatf which blinds the eyes, and the 
seeds of grain are so shriveled and scanty they are hardly 
worth gathering. E. O. S. 


Soul Beauty.—Many a face is like a porcelain transpa- 
rency that must be lighted in order to show to the best 
advantage; and the former was as much made to be illumi- 
nated by the soul as the latter was made to be glorified by 
the lamp. 

The Jews who deal in Circassian slaves devote great 
attention to their education, with sole reference to the in- 
crease of their commercial value. They know the market 
price of an intelligent smile in contrast with an unmeaning 
simper; and the eye that sparkles with the scintillations of 
an educated mind, is gold and diamonds in the literal sense 
to them, when compared with the languid orb where thought 
has hardly kindled its fire. There is no power which can 
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make the face wear the appearance of what education 
imparts; and the mentally indolent heiress cannot claim 
the beauty which so attracts and satisfies in the humble 
village maiden, though equally gifted by nature, because 
that maiden has filled her soul with light by the gathered 
rays of the beauty of knowledge, truth, and holiness. 

Physical beauty is commonly treated of in contrast with 
intellectual and moral beauty ; but it would be better to treat 
of physical beauty unilluminated, and as illuminated by the 
soul, the educated mind. A thousand dollars have recently 
been given for an allegorical picture, “ The Ideals,” repre- 
senting the three kinds of beauty by three female forms. 
This is well; but why not add to these a fourth, and picture 
the perfection of the union of the three? And why not add 
a series of illustrations to set forth the transformations which 
the graces of intellect and the virtues of the heart may give 
to the features of the unfavored of beauty ? 

We may take a hint not only from the Jews of Circassia, 
but also from the record concerning Crassus, one of the 
richest among uncrowned men, of whom it is stated that 
his great wealth came from the attention he paid to the 
education of the slaves he bought and sold. So successful 
was he in this employment that the sums he received for 
slaves appear incredible. What was thus done for gold 
can be done from love of excellence, each for herself; and 
more enduring, more satisfactory is that beauty which heams 
from a rich soul through a repulsive face, than beauty where 
the soul is a leaden and dull thing. So have I gazed on the 
pictures of saints and martyrs in a sacred edifice, pictures 
that did not please me at the first beholding ; but the sunlight 
rising higher in the heavens has sent its beams through 
those temple windows, and portion after portion would grow 
warm and genial, till at length I did not wonder that wor- 
shippers sometimes felt themselves to be in the great and 
mighty company of martyrs and holy ones, The saints 
seemed to move and to come down from their lofty places, 
and something of Moses’ feeling was known when he took 
off his sandals because he stood on holy ground. 

Madame de Staél was a remarkable example of soul 
beauty. Her want of beauty physically was sometimes a 
matter of jesting with her; and forgetfulness of this has 
made a critic, in the grave North American Review, attri- 
bute to her vanity what should be regarded merely as a jest. 
She came near being drowned by the overturning of a boat 
on a lake, and when the catastrophe was over, she remarked, 
«‘ What a paragraph there might have been for the news- 
papers, that at the same moment, the most beautiful woman, 
and the first writer of her age, was drowned!” But with all 
her want of personal beauty she was the most attractive of 
women, and Napoleon dreaded her more than an army, de- 
claring that whoever met her, liked him less; and though a 
man was seated on a rainbow, she would find means to hit 
him, if she desired so to do, from her quiver full of arrows. 

In commending soul beauty, we do by no means go the 
length of Akenside, who wrote: 

Mind, mind alone, bear witness, Earth and Heaven! 


The proper fountains in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime. 


Beauty is a creation of God, not a product of the mind of 
man. Mind does not bring forth beauty as the sun draws 





forth colors from the flowers; but its work is to discern the 
discernible, to see with appreciating intelligence what was 
as really before the infant’s eyes as the eyes of the man, 
And is it not impossible to resist the beauty of the babe on 
its mother’s breast or in the cradle, though as yet the mind 
has not manifested itself? Even the world-renowned Venus 
de Medici, so celebrated for her beauty, was never yet ex- 
alted as an expression of mind or intellect; but no one can 
hesitate to acknowledge that what is beautiful without mind, 
can be made more beautiful by its presence and glory. It 
illuminates, it warms, it vivifies, it inspires; and by its 
magic, that which only reminded us of a statue or the 
winter moon, cold though beautiful, become what the sculp- 
tor invoked the marble to become when he bade it “ Speak !” 

The virtuous Marie towers above her sex; 

True, she is fair—oh, how divinely fair! 

But still the lovely maid improves her charms 

With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 

And sanctity of manners, 

Perhaps I might be willing to compromise with Akenside 
in the matter of the source of beauty, for the mind does 
alter the face. What is that thing which we call a man’s 
look? Why are portraits taken at different portions of the 
same man’s life so various, and sometimes so opposite in 
expression? It is the development, the character of the 
mind, that affects the work, so that we cannot reasonably 
doubt that a portrait of Washington taken in his excitable 
youth or early manhood would be a remarkable contrast to 
those commonly given of that serenity and dignity that gave 
majesty to his expression in after years. 

The old adage, “‘ Handsome is that handsome does,” has 
more truth in a literal sense than many are aware of; for 
handsome actions spring from nobleness of mind, and they 
react on the character and mould the expression of the face. 
In this sense, the power of the mind is very wonderful, and 
it has been wisely said that “young children are strongly 
affected by facial expression, and they learn the features of 
passion long before they learn any other language.” To 
affect their minds and thus to give to their expression a 
pleasing beauty, we must be careful of the action of their 
mental sympathies—what ideas they cherish, what books 
they read, what pictures they are familiar with. In many 
families I have gladly met a marble or other cast of young 
Samuel, half-kneeling, with hands clasped, and one of the 
sweetest and holiest looks; and many a parent would gladly 
purchase, at great cost, that expression for her child, without 
dreaming that it is in her power to impart it through the 
like spiritual attention to the young soul as was bestowed on 
Samuel. 

What shall I bring thee back, mother dear? 
said the sailor boy, about to embark on the ocean. The 
mother thought not of wealth or curiosities or fame, but 
only of soul beauty, and said : 

Bring me back that pure look of thine. 

She was wise; and while the pride that expresses itself in 
tasteful and attractive dress may be well, the clothing of the 
spirit should not be forgotten; the outshining of the soul, 
that something which is the work of years, called “the 
look :” 


So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart. 
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We have heard of the most violent anger being cured by 
a mirror being placed so that the child could see the defor- 
mity of face produced by this rage, and the same mirror 
showed it soul beauty afterward. 

Much had been said in the way of criticism concerning 
dress and the efforts at mere beauty of form and face, at a 
recent “ table talk,” when a lady remarked, “ I consider it a 
duty for a person to make some little effort to appear agree- 
able to her friends,” It was to us a very suggestive remark, 
and it had so much more of meaning than anything that 
could intimate the mere playing of “the agreeable,” that 
we could not but say a word on soul beauty and efforts for 
its possession. G. B. G. 


Follies of Fashion.—How strange is the origin of a 
fashion! The “abomination of wigs” was first adopted by 
the Duke of Anjou to conceal a personal defect. Charles 
the Seventh of France introduced long coats to hide his ill- 
made legs. The absurdly long pointed shoes, often two feet 
in length, were introduced by Henry Plantagenet to cover a 
very large excrescence he had on one of his feet. When 
Francis I. was obliged to wear his hair short on account of a 
wound in his head, the crop became the fashion of his court. 

Louis XI. of France had the temerity to crop his hair 
and shave his beard at a time when fashion dictated ambro- 
sial locks and flowing beard. What was the consequence? 
His queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine, disgusted at such con- 
tempt of appearances, rested not until she procured a divorce 
and married the Count of Anjou, afterward King of England. 
Is it too much to suppose that the interminable wars which 
followed upon this alliance were brought about primarily by 
the injudicious conduct of King Louis? Who will say, 
looking upon these and like facts, that fashion is to be con- 
temned, or that her changes are unworthy the historian’s 
note or the philosopher’s attention? As for the popular mind, 
that is, with its usual sagacity, keenly alive to anything relat- 
ing to so important a subject as dress, as is at once proven 
by the common remark in everybody’s mouth, of knowing a 
man by the style of his coat; or, as Captain Cuttle would 
put it, “ by the cut of his jib.” 

First among fashionable follies on the score of absurd- 
ity come the trunk hose, which were thought indispensable 
about the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. ‘The coat is 
what the dandy of our times most prides himself on. From 
the time of Henry VIII. of England, and for the three suc- 
ceeding reigns, his breeches were the objects of a young 
man’s chief solicitude. From a picture of James the First of 
England, in hunting costume, it will be seen that “ the great, 
round, abominable breech,” as it was styled, then tapered 
down to the knee, and was slashed all over and covered with 
embroidery and lace. Stays were sometimes worn beneath 
the long-waisted doublets of the gentlemen to keep them 
straight and confine them at the waist. We read of breeches 
“almost capable of a bushel of wheat,’ and of alterations 
which had to be made in the British Parliament House to 
afford additional accommodations for the members’ seats. 
It is related of a fast young man of the time, that, on rising 
to conclude a visit of ceremony, he had the misfortune to 
damage his nether integuments by a protruding nail in his 
chair, so that by the time he gained the door the escape of 





bran was so rapid as to cause a state of complete collapse. 
We learn that a dandy of 1646 wore a tall hat with a 
bunch of ribbon on one side and a feather on the other, his 
face spotted with patches, two love-locks, one on each side 
of his head, which hang down upon his bosom and are tied 
with silk ribbons in bows. A mustache encompassed his 
mouth. His band or collar, edged with lace, was tied with 
band strings and secured bya ring. A tight vest was left 
partiy open. The cloak was in those days carried on the 
arm. His breeches were adorned with “many dozens of 
points at the knees, and above these, on either side, were 
two great bunches of ribbon, of several colors.”” His legs 
were encased in ‘ boot hose tops, tied above the middle of 
the calf, as long as a pair of shirt sleeves, and double at the 
ends like a ruff band. The tops of his boots were very large, 
fringed with lace, and turned down as low as his spurs.” 
In his right hand he carried a stick, which he “ played with 
as he straddled along the street, singing.” With such boots 
straddling’? was an ungraceful necessity. A portrait of 
Sir William Russell, one of Queen Elizabeth’s most distin- 
guished courtiers, gives some idea of the style of dress 
among the gentlemen of the latter part of her reign. In his 
immense ruff, his “ pease-cod-bellied doublet” of thickly 
quilted black silk, slashed sleeve, showing a rich lace under- 
garment, With Venetian hose and stockings of finest yarn, 
the dandy of those days seems to have been an exceedingly 
stiff and ungainly figure. Sleeves were, while in the mode, 
a very recherché article of dress. They were made separate 
from the garment, and were often of great splendor. Henry 
VIII. was remarkable for his splendid sleeves. Garters, 
also, were a most fashionable male ornament. They were 
worn externally below the knee, and became so expensive 
and yet so common a luxury, that we read of men of mean 
rank wearing garters and shoe-roses of more than five pounds 
in value. They were made of gold and silver, satin and 
velvet, often deeply fringed with gold. 

The Prince of Wales, who was afterwards George IV., 
was the first to countenance buckskin breeches as an indis- 
pensable fashionable morning garment. This article was 
made to fit so close to the person that the maker and a couple 
of assistants were usually required to aid at the ceremony of 
trying iton. In some instances it was actually suspended 
from the ceiling by machinery, and the wearer descended 
into it, endeavoring, partly by the influence of his natural 
gravity and partly by the pullings and haulings.of those 
around him, to get home into the shell prepared for him. 
To walk in them was a torture, and to get out of them was 
no less. 


Ancient Roman Costumes.—Roman costumes were 
first adopted from the Greek, the tunica interior representing 
the chiton. It was a long garment, sewed up on each side, 
being rather loose, and without much form. The sleeves 
were at first quite short, but they were gradually lengthened 
until they reached the wrist, where they were finished with 
fringe; this was under the rule of the emperors. When the 
Greeks invented the diploidon, the Romans copied this gar- 
ment also, but modifying it and naming it the stola or tunica 
exterior. It was somewhat fashioned after the manner of 
the tunica interior, but was longer, more ample, and usually 
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confined at the waist with a belt, called a semi-zone, which | and embroidered in various ways. 


The veil or ricinium 


was of costly material when the rank of the person wearing | was of the finest gauze, of silk or muslin, and fastened to a 


it allowed, being sometimes set with precious stones. 


The | sort of diadem, descending low over the shoulders, being 


stola was worn short in front, in order to display the sandal | allowed to fall free, to be thrown over the arm, or drawn 


or foot, but at the back it was lengthened into a train, which 
was ornamented in various ways. For house wear a short 
stola was employed, reaching about to the knee, and usually 
it was worn without a belt at the waist. It was worn over 
the tunica interior. The Roman mantle was worn by men 
and women alike; the garment or wrap used for both sexes 
was quite similar, and° ample enough to envelop the whole 
person, with one part which could be pulled over the head 
at the pleasure of the wearer. It was called the Roman toga 
when worn by men, the palla, when adopted by women. 
The stola was elaborately embroidered, and it was con- 
sidered quite an art for a Roman lady to drape her palla, in 
order to expose the embroidery upon her stola, and at the 
same time to display her figure to the best advantage. The 
toga or palla was a large piece of woolen cloth, and was 
usually preferred a creamy white, the natural color of the 
wool, especially by the higher classes. The lower classes 
wore mantles of different colors; but only officials, upon state 
occasions, wore togas dyed, striped or edged with purple. 
After a time, however, the women adopted pallas, fanciful 
in style, of tleecy Tuscan frieze, or of Asiatic gauze, accord- 
ing to season or occasion; and these pallas were ornamented 
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over the face at will. The veil was always worn for out- 
door dress; usually, whenever the palla was required, the 
veil accompanied it. The hair was dressed in a variety of 
ways, and the fashion of wearing it was set by the empresses, 
Sandals were at first worn on the feet, but afterward shoes 
were adopted, painted and ornamented in many curious ways- 
Hose were not worn except by actresses upon the stage, and 
actors wore socks or half-hose. The hair, even in these 
comparatively primitive days, was not worn in its natural 
color. There was a sort of soap used for bleaching it, and 
caustics to darken it. Wigs were also worn, and false hair 
in profusion. Nero’s wife invented a paste for beautifying 
the complexion, which was to be put on at night and re- 
moved in the morning. Rice and beans were ground to 
make a paste for removing wrinkles; the eyebrows were 
blackened, the cheeks rouged; even black patches were 
affected. Head coverings were conspicuous by their absence 
in those days. The jewels of ancient Roman ladies were 
extremely beautiful; pearls, diamonds, and emeralds were 
the favorites among gems. Oriental rubies and amethysts 
were also in favor, and at one time Rome was the chief seat 
of the glyptic art; engraved gems and rare cameos abounded. 
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The Indian Question.—Several months ago we under- 
took to express our sentiments upon this subject in these 
columns when referring to the Ute Indians. We then feared 
that we might have expressed ourselves too strongly, and 
that our language might be rather too violent. Our asser- 
tions were bold, and our charges sweepingly made. To-day, 
however, we have the satisfaction of knowing that what we 
then said was not only true, as subsequent developments 
show, but that our language was comparatively mild com- 
pared with the deserved merits of the case. 

The shameful spectacle is presented of an officer in the 
highest department of the government, the very Commissioner 
of the Indian Department himself, connecting himself with 
the thieving and rascally agents, and conniving with them in 
their dishonest schemes to rob and defraud these wards of 
the nation. Such a spectacle is enough to send the blood 
tingling with shame and mortification through the cheeks of 
every man and woman throughout free America! Language 
is inadequate to express our feelings of condemnation and 
contempt for these men. Would that we had the code Napo- 
Zeon in this country, that we might, after trial and conviction, 
have them sentenced “ to be shot,’’ and then with an Execu- 
tive of sufficient nerve to see that sentence faithfully carried 
out. But this we have not, nor can we expect to have. 
Fealty to party and political friendship has too strong an in- 
fluence in this country ever to sanction so grave a step in the 
direction of reform. So long as political corruption and dis- 





honesty rules in American politics, so long may we expect 
to see this thieving spirit permeate every department con- 
nected with this Indian Bureau, from the smallest agent to 
the very chief himself. If there is any one department in 
our government that needs reforming more than another, it 
is just this Indian Bureau. True, we believe that Secretary 
Schurz has sincerely endeavored to manage it honestly, and 
did the very best to that end in his power; but he has simply 
undertaken that which is not in the power of any one man 
to accomplish, and we venture to assert that he will find it 
out, if he has not already done so! There remains but one 
course to be pursued in the adjustment of this Indian ques- 
tion, and that is its transfer to the Army Department, where 
it properly belongs. Although the army does not desire it by 
any means, yet we feel assured that no better disposition can 
be made of it. The army has the confidence of the Indian 
to a much greater extent than has the civil power, and 
always will have, since, under its administration, he has 
ever been weli-provided for, and, what is more important still, 
honorably dealt with. With its effective influence over the 
Indian, together with the additional strong argument in its 
favor, that of economy in expenditures, we see no reason 
why this transfer should not be made, and that without un- 
necessary delay. We lately had the pleasure of enjoying a 
visit from a general of our regular army, and who, by the 
way, is one of our valued contributors, with whom we had a 
very thorough discussion of the merits of this question. He 
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gave it as his opinion, based on an experience of many years 
on the Western frontier, that the control of the Indians should 
properly be placed with the army, but, at the same time, very 
emphatically expressed himself to the effect that it did not 
want it. Through the aid and influence, personal and 
pecuninary, of some philanthropic gentlemen of our Eastern 
and Western States, we are pleased to state, the case of the 
Indians is being placed in a proper position for adjudication, 
when we hope to see their proper status in law determined 
and their wrongs fully righted. Popular opinion is also 


being exercised in their favor, and we trust the time is not 
far hence when our government will be able to cut loose from 
the political charlatans that are now, and have been for 
years, fattening upon the spoils stolen from the Indian sup- 
plies, and amend in the future, by an honorable course of 
dealing, the present and past system of outrageous and bare- 
faced fraud practiced upon these people. 


The Labor Question.—There is a great deal of appre- 
hension among people who have addressed themselves to 
the subject of labor that the constantly increasing application 
of labor-saving machinery will in the course of time render 
needless the arms of the man. The fear is that this will 
continue to render the services of man more and more use- 
less, or at least drive him into more desperate competition 
with steel and steam, until finally there is nothing left for 
him to do but subside and starve. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that God created such a genius as invention for the 
purpose of rendering the condition of man more destitute 
and wretched. The solution of this trouble is in the educa- 
tion of men to the performance of skilled work which the 
improvement of taste and condition will continue to demand. 
The idea that there is a want of ability to consume all that 
can now be produced is false, as man will always be able to 
utilize that which he produces, and crave for more. We 
admit that the lower grade of labor is being crushed out, 
but what is needed to meet this fact is a better class of 
things, and an improvement in the taste, skill, and character 
of the people who must depend upon the lower grades of 
labor for an existence. One of the greatest difficulties to- 
day is not in the organization of men into trades-unions to 
demand and insist. upon certain conditions, but in the ani- 
mosity which is so prevalent among workingmen themselves, 
While this exists there cannot be an improvement in their 
condition. There must bea rise in their social condition, 
superinduced by education and a development of a proper 
ambition, fidelity and application. The improvement of 
this character is the key to the advancement of the working- 
man’s condition. 


Ex-Indian Commissioner Hayt, who was rather per- 
emptorily removed by Secretary Schurz a few weeks ago, 
has recovered sufficiently to “‘ demand justice.” If one-half 
of what is semi-officially charged against Mr. Hayt be true, 
then he is very foolish in demanding “justice.” If that 
commodity should be meted out to him in proper propor- 
tions, he might find that simple removal from office was an 
easy burden to bear. Nevertheless, if what he alleges 
against the Board of Indian Commissioners be true, then he 
has been wronged, and Secretary Schurz owes it to himself 





as well as to the cause of justice and fair play, to comply 
with the reasonable demand of the ex-Commissioner. Mr. 
Hayt says that a portion of the most important testimony 
was suppressed, while other evidence was admitted without 
the opportunity being afforded for cross-examination of the 
witnesses. He now asks that a// the evidence be published, 
and if that be done he will be content with it as a vindica- 
tion of his honor and honesty while in office. While the 
administration cannot afford, if it values its reputation, to 
retain any man in office for a day after he has been shown 
to be unworthy, neither can Mr. Schurz or President Hayes 
afford, by virtue of garbled evidence, to throw a man back 
to the people branded with fraud and dishonesty. What 
Mr. Hayt asks is not unreasonable, and he has a right to 
insist upon all the evidence in his case being given to the 
country. 


The evidence given by Mr. Henry V. Poor before the 
Committee on Ways and Means in Washington, shows the 
immense profits pocketed by the American steel-makers, 
who enjoy a protection of twenty-eight dollars per ton on 
the one item of rails alone. He estimates that seven thou- 
sand miles of road would be built this year if the rails could 
be had, and this distance would absorb seven hundred thou- 
sand tons, beside at least another one million tons required 
for repairs to old roads. The total capacity of all the 
American works is not over one-half that quantity, and 
unless the duty be reduced a vast mileage will remain in 
abeyance indefinitely. The steel-makers resist any reduc- 
tion, and keep the price here at $80 per ton, when British 
manufacturers are prepared to lay rails down at $50. Thus 
is the whole country taxed heavily to further enrich a 
wealthy clique of iron-masters, who draw a bonus of $28 
per ton on all rails used in the United States, or about $5 
for each rail. 


Ireland’s Famine.—Lieutenant. Thomas Garvey, U. 
S. A., who has just returned from Ireland, where he has 
been on a visit to his mother and relatives, describes the 
suffering and destitution as even exceeding the published 
accounts, and says that Ireland is in a very unsettled state. 
The people have become indifferent through oppression, 
and exhibit an unconcerned crushed feeling that bodes no 
good. He predicts that the suffering must last at least six 
months longer, until the next crops, and says that every cent 
that can be raised is needed. He also states that when the 
landlords commence a general eviction the people will 
resist and serious trouble ensue in consequence. 


The Isthmus Canal.—The engineers employed by M. 
de Lesseps in surveying the route of the proposed canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien, have unanimously reported in 
favor of a level canal, and estimate the cost at $168,600,000. 
The report was published in Colon on Saturday the 14th 
ult. De Lesseps will issue a circular inviting American 
subscriptions for half the amount needed. It is calculated 
that it will require eight years to complete the work. The 
tolls are fixed at about three dollars per ton. The enterprise 
we believe will be made a success if properly supported by 
American capital and under government control. 
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A Bibliography of the State of Ohio. Being a Catalogue 
of the Books and Pamphlets relating to the History of the 
State. With Collations and Bibliographical and Critical 
Notes, together with the prices at which many of the books 
have been sold at the principal public and private sales 
since 1860, and a complete Index by Subjects. By PETER 
G. THompson. Cincinnati: Peter G. Thompson. 

The prospectus and specimen pages showing the plan of 
the work, are before us, and from the arrangement as pre- 
sented therein, we are inclined to the opinion that the book 
will prove indispensable to libraries, booksellers, and all 
persons interested in the collection of Americana, as well as 
the general collector of books of reference. 

The title of each book is given in full. The notes will 
be both interesting and valuable, as showing ow the book 
relates to the subject, the Aeriod it covers, etc. The prices, 
which are intended to be a guide to the approximate value 
of the book, have been taken from the principal auction 
catalogues of Americana since 1860, and from the catalogues 


of booksellers in New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, | 


who deal in this class of books. The “ Index by Subjects’ 
will prove of great value, showing ata glance under each 
head, alphabetically arranged, the events, localities, and 


States Supreme Court, the Massachusetts Association at 
Washington, D. C., the Supreme Judicial Court at Salem, 
Massachusetts, and the Circuit Court of the United States 
at Boston. ; 

A few copies of this work still remaining unsold in the 
hands of the committee, they have been placed with A. 
Williams & Co., publishers, of Boston, who will supply any 
| demand for them. The supply being limited, however, 

early application should be made to secure copies. 
| $2.50—and very cheap at that. 





Price 


Advance and.Retreat. Personal Experiences in the 
United States and Confederate States Armies. By J. B. 
Hoop, Lieutenant-General in the Confederate Army. 
New Orleans, Louisiana: G. T. Beauregard, on behalf 
of the Hood Memorial Fund. 

Last summer when the question was in every one’s mind 
whether the Crescent City was again to be afflicted with 
| yellow fever, the whole country was startled by the an- 
nouncement that among its half-dozen or more victims 
were first the lovely young wife of the brave Confederate 
General J. B. Hood, followed by the death of the general 
himself, leaving ten little babes to the cold mercies of the 





individuals treated of in the books themselves, and is, we | world. The women of the South and North alike arose to 


believe, the pioneer attempt in a work of this kind. It is 


| this appeal to their charity, and a subscription list was 


proposed to have the work printed on the finest paper, in the | opened, but with no great result comparatively. The late 
handsomest style, making a royal 8vo, of between five | warrior was on the point of publishing his Narrative of 


hundred and six hundred pages, and to issue the same only | 


to subscribers. The prospectus announces further, that if a 
sufficient number of subscribers is received to justify its 
publication, it will be put in the printer’s hands immediately, 
and be ready for delivery in about five months. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained by addressing the author and pub- 
lisher, 


A Memorial of Caleb Cushing, from the City of 


Newburyport. Newburyport: Published by order of 
the City Council. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 
Bostcn, Massachusetts. 

This is a full report of the proceedings at the memorial 
services held in the City Hall, Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
on the eighth day of October last. It is a beautiful octavo 
volume, printed from a large, open type, and upon the very 
best quality of paper, and is handsomely and durably bound 
in. cloth. 

It contains an excellent photograph of the late Mr. Cush- 
ing as a frontispiece, and its contents embrace the incidents 
attending his death, the action of the city government, the 
decorations and invited guests, the exercises at the City 
Hall, together with letters from invited guests. The appen- 


dix gives a brief, though interesting biographical sketch of | 


the deceased, the proceedings of the Cushing Guard at New- 
buryport, the General Court of Massachusetts, the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, the bench and bar of the United 


Personal Experiences in the United States and the Con- 
federate States Armies. The book has just been pub- 
lished by his comrade, General G. T. Beauregard, the 
entire proceeds going to the sole use and benefit of “ The 
Hood Orphan Memorial Fund,” as is set forth in the pros- 
pectus of the work published in our advertising columns. 


Key to Ghostism. Science and Art Unlock its Mysteries. 
By Rev. THOMAS MITCHELL, Author of “ Philosophy of 
God and the World,” etc. New York: S. R. Wells 
& Co. 

The literature of the day is not wanting in attempts to 
refute the philosophy and to expose the arts of Spiritualism. 
Some writers have devoted much time to analysis of the 
peculiar mental condition of the multitudes who are more 
or less taken in the toils of this belief, and have given to 
the world treatises which are more distinguished for pro- 
fundity of reasoning than for clear and practical teaching 
on the subject. Mr. Mitchell strikes at the root of the 
matter in the outset by imputing the existence of Spiritual- 
ism to man’s love of the marvelous. As a preliminary to 
the special treatment of his subject he analyzes the nature of 
mind, showing its relation to the body and the laws of its 
exercise. This part of the work heips, in itself, to clear 
away much of the obscurity which to the uninstructed eye 
envelops Spiritualism. Proceeding next to discuss the sub- 
ject proper of his book, Mr. Mitchell draws largely from the 
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avowls of “ mediums,” and of men and women who have 
been engaged in practicing upon the credulity of the public 
jor gain. He shows how science and invention are made 
subservient to deceit—how magnetism, electricity, and pres- 
tidigitation may overawe the ignorant and superficial. Ap- 
preciative of the influence of the late book published by 
Mr. Kiddle, he devotes some space to its particular consid- 
eration, and there wields a vigorous pen. Further, he has 
given much time to personal investigation, and gathered 
evidence from all sources of authority, and produced a book 
which is full of interest to the reading and thinking com- 
munity. 


The Stenographic Instructor; an Improved System 
of Shert-Hand Writing. Arranged specially for the 
use of those desirous of acquiring the art without the aid 
of a teacher. By ARTHUR M. BAKER. Mew York: S. 
Rk. Wells & Co. 

This is the latest manual published on the subject of 
short-hand writing. It does not propose to teach an entirely 
new and untried system, but is based on the best and most 
successful of the older stenographic (as distinguished from 
the purely phonetic) system of writing. We notice, how- 
ever, that there are several new features introduced, the two 
most important of which are a phonetic vowel scale and a 
method of showing the J/ace of a vowel in a word, without 
using the phonetic vowel signs as in phonography, or break- 
ing the outline of the word. These improvements do away 
with the chief objections to the old methods of writing, and 
in addition to this the work before us omits the phonographic 
distinctions of heavy and light stroke characters, and the 
three positions which are certainly the two weakest points in 
phonography. The instruction is clear and readily under- 
stood from beginning to end, and “ How to Learn Short- 
hand” ought to prove very useful to all engaged in literary 
work, or desirous of taking fuller notes of scientific lectures, 
etc., than they can possibly do with ordinary writing, no 
matter how much abbreviated. For reporting, we think it is 
better suited than any other system we have seen to those 
whose natural inclination is to write a quick, free, running 
hand. 

We do not think we can recommend to our young readers 
a more useful and interesting occupation for these long 
winter evenings than the study of short-hand writing as 
taught in this little book, and the low price at which it is 
published places it within the reach of all. 


How to Educate the Feelings or Affections. By 

CHARIES BRAy. Ldited, with Notes and Illustrations, 

from the Third London Edition, by NELSON Sizer, 

Author of “ How to Teach,” etc. New York: S. R. 

Wells & Co. 

No subject to-day is of greater importance to our people 
than the cultivation of the feelings, from which character 
and happiness spring. The world has studied and labored 
in the direction of intellectual culture, and great advance- 
ment has happily been made in this field; but the systematic 
and properly directed culture and regulation of the propensi- 
ties has received too little attention, because the public mind 
has not understood this part of human nature in such a sense 








as to be able to educate and regulate it. An ounce of pre- 
vention in the field of human depravity is worth a ton of 
cure in the line of imprisonment, stripes, and the halter, in- 
flicted upon the wrong-doers. If we can educate the pas- 
sions and propensities so as to make them subservient to 
moral and social law, we have worked toward the disuse of 
jails, prisons, and the gallows, and prevented the great and 
sad waste of human life, hope, and happiness, which is so 
conspicuous in our day. The virtuous portion of the people 
must bear the expenses of crime—the thefts and forgeries 
are a tax on virtuous industry, and then all the cust of 
police, courts, jails, and prisons are a burden to be borne by 
the law-abiding part of mankind. For the good of those 
who may be saved to virtue, as well as of the virtuous, the 
feelings ought to be educated and brought into obedience to 
law and morality. To promote such ends this book is put 
forth. And as it is a discussion of the subject on a sound 
practical basis it deserves the careful examination of all who 
would have a better condition of affairs in general society. 


Hyde Park Sketches. By A. R. WESTERN. 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

A selection of sketchés made by the author while in 
Europe, descriptive of what he saw and how presented to 
his mental vision. These sketches, though confined to 
London and its environs, will prove of great interest to the 
general traveller, as well as the “ stay-at-home” travel-reader 
The author has taken Hyde Park as the centre of what may 
be called metropolitan in contradistinction to commercial 
London. He evidently used his eyes and ears to advantage 
judging from the faithful record which his pen gives us of 
what he had learned about the highways and byways of this 
great city. Original characters are described with vivid 
force. Eccentric persons are happily brought forward, and 
the veins of fact and fiction pleasantly permeate these inter- 
esting though briefly-drawn sketches. 


Philadel- 


A New Magazine.—We have the pleasure of announc- 
ing the appearance of a new magazine, which, by the way, 
is getting to be an almost everyday oceurrence now-a-days, 
called “ The Californian.” It is published in San Francisco, 
California, by the A. Roman Publishing Company, who 
were also the publishers of the “Overland Monthly,” which, 
though an excellent periodical and ably conducted, died for 
the want of proper support and patronage. The first and 
second numbers of the new magazine, now before us, make 
a very creditable showing, both as to typographical appear- 
ance and the character of their contents, In its style of 
make-up and the quality of paper used the publishers have 
displayed rare good judgment, while in the selection of the 
reading matter the editorial management has exercised a 
like proper and judicious care. We observe among its list 
of contributors some who have heretofore favored our col- 
umns with their contributions, and whose influence and 
well-known ability as writers of a very high order cannot 
fail to materially aid in the ultimate success of the new en- 
terprise. As with all new efforts of the like character, 
“ The Californian” has some minor points which might be 
made the subject of fair criticism, but we trust that time and 
consequent improvement will remedy these. The enterprise 
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has our best wishes, and shaH have our heartiest codperation 
at all times in the effort to educate the cultured and refined 
readers of the Pacific Coast to a proper appreciation and 
support of the current magazine literature of the day. 


The Practical American is a new candidate for public 
favor that comes to our sanctum. It is published in New 
York, by Dr. P. H. Vander Weyde, and is especially de- 
voted to engineering, manufacturing, and building. The 
high reputation of the doctor as a practical scientist, writer, 
lecturer, teacher, and scientific expert, should be a sufficient 
guarantee of his ability to give scientific readers an able, 
valuable and instructive journal. The first or initial num- 
ber makes a very promising appearance, and we think it 
deserving of a cordial reception at the hands of our profes- 
sional and scientific readers. 


The American “ L’Assommoir,” a Parody on Lola’s 
“L’Assommoir.”” By JosEpH SYDNEY. Philadelphia. 
7. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The author of this little work aims to parody the French 
“L’Assommoir,” by depicting a corresponding phase in 
American society life. In it we have a very faithful por- 
trayal of the part that wine, dress, and flirtation play in New 
York fashionable life, and the calamitous and unhappy results 
that follow. In some respects its author follows the realism, 
a feature very characteristic of Lola; yet we must confess he 
is somewhat more circumspect in the choice of his language. 
Very delicate subjects are touched upon, and while he has 
handled them gently and carefully, it remains questionable 
to our mind whether the influences which the broad infer- 
ences and suggestions exercise upon the mind of the reader, 
have a tendency to the advancement and improvement of the 
public morals of a people. There will no doubt be hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of readers who will scan its pages 
with avidity; but to speak candidly, we have found nothing 
within its pages either attractive or entertaining, and much 
less that is beneficial. 


Literary Conversation.—Literary men talk less than 
they did. The conversational, like the epistolary, age is 
past, and we are in the age of periodical literature. People 
neither put their best thoughts and their available knowledge 
into their letters, nor keep them for evening conversation. 
The literary men of to-day have a keener eye to the value 
of their stock in trade, and keep it well garnered up for 
conversion, as opportunity offers, into Uncle Sam’s currency. 

There is some periodical vehicle nowadays for the recep- 
tion of every possible kind of literary ware. The literary 
man converses now through the medium of the press, and 
turns everything into copyright at once. He cannot afford 
to drop his ideas by the wayside; he must keep them to 
himself until the printing-press has made them inalienably 
his own. If a happy historical or literary illustration occur 
to him, it will do for a review article; if some unhackneyed 
view of a great political question present itself to him, it 
may be worked into his next leader; if some trifling adven- 
ture has occurred to him, or he has picked up a novel anec- 
dote in the course of his travels, it may be reproduced in a 
page of magazine matter, or a column of cheap weekly 
serial. Even puns are not to be distributed gratis. There 





is a property in a doudle-entente which its parent will not 
willingly forego, The smallest jokelet is a marketable 
commodity. The dinner-table is sacrificed to the paragraph 
column. There is too much competition in these days; too 
many hungry candidates for the crumbs that fall from the 
thinker’s table not to make him chary of his offerings. In 
these days every scrap of knowledge, every happy thought, 
every felicitous turn of expression is of some value to a 
literary man, the forms of periodical literature are so varied. 
He can seldom afford to give anything away, and there is 
no reason why he should. It is not so easy a thing to con- 
vert one’s ideas into bread that a literary man need be at no 
pains to preserve his property in them. We do not find that 
artists give away their sketches, or that professional singers 
perform promiscuously at private parties. 

Perhaps, in these days of much publishing, gestuntone! 
authors are wise in keeping the best of themselves for their 
books and articles. We have known professional writers to 
talk criticism, but we have generally found it to be the very 
reverse of what they have published. 


How Much can you Read ?—The amount of reading 
which a student can get through within a given time hardly 
admits of being measured by the yard. The rate of reading 
varies with the subject—the rapid glance with which we 
skim the columns of a newsparer being at one end of the 
scale, and the slow rate which is required for a page of, say, 
Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason,” being at the other. Still, 
just to have something to go upon, make a calculation in this 
way: Suppose a man to be able to read eight hours a day. 
No one can really sustain receptive or critical attention’ to 
written thought for that length of time; but let us take 
eight hours as the outside possibility. Thirty pages 8vo is 
an average hour’s reading, taking one book with another. 
This would make 240 pages per day, 1,680 per week, and 
87,360 pages in a year. Taking the average thickness of an 
8vo volume as 400 pages only, the quantity of reading which 
a diligent student can get over in a year is no more than an 
amount equal to about 220 volumes 8vo. 


Three valuable books have been lately presented to the 
Astor Library, by Mr. John Jacob Astor, which will attract 
much attention and interest : 

The first edition of the ** Catholicon” of Joannes Balkus 


de Jenna, 1460. It is a treatise on grammar and rhetoric, 
and is supposed to have been printed by Gutenberg. Its 
cost was $15,800. 

A German Bible, printed» by Lanier, of Augsburg, in 
1477—a fine example of early printing with Gothic type. 

A Greek MS. of the Apostolic Epistles, eleventh century. 


A young French sculptor, named Vidal, who has attained 
high distinction in his art, has been totally blind ever since 
the age of twenty-one. Before this age Vidal had been a 
pupil in the a¢e/ier of Barve, and had learned the technicali- 
ties of sculpture, when, quite suddenly, he was struck with 
blindness, He persevered in the profession he had adopted, 
and, after months of patient labor, found that he could 
readily make his fingers do the work of eyes. His touch 
has, in truth, become so sensitive that, by means of feeling 
his model, he is able to reproduce it with exactness. 
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Captain Brown’s Toast.—When General Grant was | 
féted here, there were many private demonstrations in his | 
honor, and of these was an entertainment given by the | 
“Pocomo Invincibles,” only that wasn’t their name, who 
hired a hall and got up a big spread. Among their invited 
guests was Captain Zenas Brown, of Lehigh, who had 
served under Grant, and had crossed the Pocomo in order to | 
get sight again of his old commander. The captain was 
patriotic, and could fight, but he couldn’t make a speech 
worth a cent, and so when he accepted the invitation of the 
Invincibles, he stipulated that he should not be called upon 
to make a speech, but that he might come in on a toast. 
The wine at the table circulated freely, the speeches were 
exhilarating, excitement ran high, and during a brief pause 
Captain Brown found himself on his feet, struggling with a 
toast, his face radiant with the thought that filled him. A 
volley of cheers greeted him. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “ allow me to propose a toast.” 

“Three cheers for Captain Brown!’ shouted the toast- 
master, and they were given with a will. 

“In honor of our city’s guest, allow me to submit: The 
Hero of Appo-po-po-po-po”— The captain stuck, and 
backed down confused. The company cheered him heart- 
ily, and he sat for some time sipping his wine in silence. 
At last he got on his feet again, receiving the former bois- 
terous welcome. He seemed slightly nervous, and held to 
the back of his chair. 

“Gen’lem,” he said, holding out his hand at arms- 
length, “‘ gen’lem, allow me again—once more—to submit 
my toast.” 

“Three cheers for Captain Brown” were heartily given. 

“Gen’lem,” said he, “I'll give you the Hero of the 
Appo-appo-po-po”—. He stopped again, suddenly, and sat 
down confused, drinking a bumper of wine and covering 
his forehead with his hand, the company cheering and 
laughing. 

He would recover enough to take a glass of wine now 
and then, pretty often, until his face glowed with extra 
fervor, Putting on a stern look, as he thought, with his 
eyes rather rotary from the effects of the wine, he rose to 
his feet, firmly grasping the chair, swinging his arms and 
swaying his body by thus doing, and cried: 

“ Gen’lem, it is said that the third day always carries the 
time, and I think I can now give you the toast I have sub- 
sequently attempted.” 

“Three cheers for Captain Brown;” and these with a 
will, 

“Gen’lem,” said he, holding on to the chair, “I’ll give 
you the (hic) He-he-ro of the Appop-pop-pop-pop—. Oh, 
d— the toast! Gen’lem, ’scuse me, I’m a stranger in this 
place.” 

He sat down amid a storm of applause, and Captain 
Brown’s toast was pronounced the king pin of the intellec- 








tual performance, 


A Case of Materialization.—We are reading con- 


| Stantly in the papers of the “ materialization of spirits,’’ 


with whatever backing of authority they may have, and give 
to them as much of credence as we think they deserve, 
The case regarding which we have to tell comes to us 
directly, and we have no reason to doubt it. It occurred at 
the “ Hub,” the naming of which locality may with many 
be regarded as prima facie evidence of its truth. We give 
it on the word of one of that ilk, and leave our readers to 
judge of its possibility. 

A young tailor, some years since, perhaps a dozen, opened 
a “slop shop” near the wharves, under very encouraging 
prospects. The sailors who arrived and who departed 
came to him for outfits or infits, or such fits as they might 
find, and being a very pleasant and accommodating fellow 
he became quite popular. Being a believer in the hones 
character of the sailor, he was always willing, when they 
were a little short, to trust them until they got their back 
pay, or their front pay upon shipping for sea, and they 
rarely deceived him. One day a ship arrived, and a colored 
sailor named Moses Thomas came into his shop in a some- 
what sea-worn condition, and asked to be accommodated 
with asuit of clothes. He was a good-looking fellow, and 
though a stranger, the shopkeeper, as he took him in with 
his keen eye, thought he saw an honesty in his looks which 
warranted the venture, and he supplied his need,'to wait his 
pay until paying-off day. The entire bill was but about ten 
dollars, of which about five was profit, and as the day of 
payment was so near, he concluded that he had made a 
good thing of it. But the day went by, and no Moses 
Thomas put in an appearance. A fortnight passed, and 
then the tailor went to a sailors’ boarding-house, where the 
man had said he was going to stop, and was told that his 
debtor had shipped on board of a vessel and gone to sea. 
This was a damper to the trader, and his confidence in 
sailors was abated ten dollars’ worth. He found the owners 
of the vessel, and among her crew, the list of whom was 
shown him, was that of Moses Thomas, He took no legal 
steps to secure himself, but waited for the ship’s return, and 
the first man on board of her, as she touched the wharf, was 
the tailor in quest of his delinquent customer. Not seeing 
him among the crew, he accosted the captain. 

“Captain,” said he, “have you a man on board by the 
name of Moses Thomas?” 

“We had a man by that name on board,” replied the 
captain; ‘but he died a few days ago, and we threw him 
overboard.” 

This at first seemed like a final settlement of the bill ; but 
upon further inquiry the creditor found that there was the 
sum of fifty dollars due him on the ship’s books. The man 
was a roving sailor with no friends in Boston, and a lawyer 
friend advised the tailor to take out papers of administration 
on Moses Thomas’s estate, collect the money from the 


owners, pay himself and such claims on the estate as might 
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be presented, and square it up. This advice he followed, 
the money was paid him, and an advertisement appeared in 
one of the papers calling upon the creditors of the deceased 
to put in their claims; but no one came, and he put the 
balance of the money into his business on trust. Some ten 
years elapsed, the dealer in the meantime having failed, and 
the forty dollars due the creditors of Moses Thomas had 
“gone where the woodbine twineth,” when one day—and 
here the remarkable instance occurred which our corres- 
pondent vouches for—as he was passing down one of the 
streets where sailors most do congregate, with the old trans- 
action most distant from his thought, there stood suddenly 
before him on the sidewalk, just emerged from a cellar not 
ten steps from him, the palpable form of Moses Thomas! 
It is said that when a spirit crosses one’s path, the moment 
that it is recognized it will vanish, and it proved so in this 
instance. The figure disappeared instantly down the cellar 
stair, and the surprised executor turned the first corner and 
ran for dear life, looking over his shoulder as he sped to see 
whether the phantom was after him. He told the affair to 
our informant after his mind had become clear, 

“« How do you account for it?’’ asked his friend. 

The administrator smiled. 

“Why,” replied he, “ after I had divested the subject of 
its supernatural seeming, I concluded that Moses Thomas 
had ran away after he had shipped, and another colored 
cook had taken his place and name, who had died; there- 
fore the ghost and the original Moses must have been the 
same,” 

“But why didn’t he respond when you advertised his 
estate ?”” 

“ Because he was doubtless misled by an error in the 
advertisement, as probably others were; for by that stupid 
mistake his name was printed Thomas Moses instead of 
Moses Thomas.” 

“ And the forty dollars ?” 

«Oh, that is neither here nor there.” 

And he never saw Moses Thomas afterward, nor did 
Thomas Moses see him. 


Where She was in the Habit of being Tried.—The 
late Counsellor E—, Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for 
Dublin, was so remarkable for his lenity to female culprits, 
that a woman was seldom convicted when he presided. On 
one occasion, when this humane barrister was in the chair, 
a prim-looking woman was put to the bar of the Commission 
Court at which presided the equally humane, though per- 
haps not so gallant, Baron S—. She was indicted for utter- 
ing forged bank notes. According to the usual form of law, 
the clerk of the crown asked the prisoner if she was ready to 
take her trial. 

With becoming disdain, she answered, “ No!” 

She was told by the clerk she must give her reason why. 
As if scorning to hold conversation with the fellow, she thus 
addressed his lordship: 

** My Lord, I won’t be tried here at all. 
my Lord E—.” 

The simplicity of the woman, coupled with the well-known 
character of E—, caused a roar of laughter in the court, 
which even the bench could not resist. Baron S—, with his 


T’ll be tried by 








usual mildness, was about to explain the impossibility of her 
being tried by the popular judge, and said: 

“He can’t try you”— when the woman stopped him 
short, and with an inimitable sneer, exclaimed: 

“‘Can’t try me! I beg your pardon, my Lord, he tried me 
twice before.” 

She was tried, however, and for the third time acquitted. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
What a wonderful wife the old maid would have made— 
If only she ever had married ; 
What a name and a fame had reaped Jones’s battle-blade, 
If at home he had not tarried. 


What a powerful statesman old Brown might have been, 
But poverty made him a teacher; 

And Wiggins, the butcher, had whelmed all sin, 
Could he only have been a preacher. 


Salesman Smith, at the counter, can well understand, 
That he ought to have been a poet; 

Nurse Maria had triumphed an actress grand, 
Had not fortune made her forego it. 


The gambler had banker been but for fate, 
Whi is chary of golden glances ; 

In fact we had all been somebody great, 
But were baffled by circumstances. 


Tweaking His Own Nose.—If the correspondents don’t 
belie him, Dr. Oliver Wendell Homes is a good deal of a 
wag outside of his books. The story goes that he wagered a 
friend that he could make the pompous Dr. Osgood, the pub- 
lisher, tweak his own nose. This seemed so absurd to the 
friend, who had conceived a high notion of Osfood’s dig- 
nity, that the wager was accepted. After the business of a 
call on Osgood was concluded, Holmes artfully led the con- 
versation up to the subject of noses, a particular in which 
Osgood was not deficient. ‘ Have you not noticed, doctor,” 
said Holmes, “that all men of intellect and great character 
have large noses?”” A pause ensued, when, to the joker’s 
delight, Dr. Osgood responded: “It is, I believe, an indis- 
putable fact,’’ and, as he spoke, slowly raising his hand to 
his nasal appendage, following its outline with the thumb 
and forefinger, and concluding with a gentle, satisfied tweak 
or rather pull, as if to see that the whole of the intellectual 
feature was there. 


According to a Richmond, Virginia, newspaper theat- 
rical critic, this is the kind of an actress they have down 
there: “Symmetrical in form, and Ionic rather than Cor- 
inthian in order, midway between Janauschek and Mary 
Anderson, with more fixed and substantial beauty than either, 
Miss Hernden is the beau-ideal—the very embodiment of 
tragedy.” 


A sweet thing in bonnets—a pretty face. 


No Cards.—You may fall in the hands of a knave, and 
come within an ace of going to the deuce. 


It takes all sorts of people to make a world. If it was’nt 


for the fools, how would we wise persons live ? 





